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Nandalal Bose, Fishermen, ink on card, 1947, 17.1 x 13.5 cm 
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It is with considerable pride and even more trepidation that 
our team at Pundoles's have agreed to take on the task of 
offering for sale this collection of artwork, archives and 
correspondence relating to the life and career of Nandalal 
Bose, from the collection of his grandson, Supratik Bose. 


We have now lived with the bulk of the collection for several 
years in our office. Over this time, we have come to 
appreciate the vast depth and breadth of the information 
contained within its pages, and finally, we have attempted 
to present in its own catalogue, a flavour of what is 
contained within the Collection. Inevitably, the catalogue 
does not document every postcard and scrap of paper, but 
rather it presents themes that we hope will provide 
glimpses into the historical importance of the Collection. 
Despite having taken over fifteen thousand professionally 
Shot digital photographs, some items still remain 
undocumented and a few remain too fragile to handle. 
Instead, rather than attempting to attribute every unsigned 
Work to a specific artist, we have focused on the signed 
Works and preparatory drawings for paintings published 
elsewhere. This means that less than five percent of the 


Collection as a whole is published here. Considering all 
of these shortfalls on our part, we would encourage any 
individual or institution with a genuine interest in acquiring 
and preserving the Collection to come and inspect it 
themselves; to spend time with it and to be inspired as 
we have, by its depth and substance, and more importantly, 
by the art historical insights that it offers. 


Having worked with the Collection for even a short time, we 
are humbled by what one man, in one lifetime, achieved to 
promote the arts and culture of India. In this light, it is our 
sincere hope that whoever finally acquires this collection 
will, in the years to come, conserve, exhibit and publish 
rom this group so that India and the world can finally 
appreciate the immense role that Nandalal Bose played in 
the emergence of Modernism in India. 


Lastly, we would like to acknowledge the efforts of 
Nandalal's son Biswarup and grandson Supratik in carefully 
preserving Nandalal's legacy for all these years. 


March 2019 Dadiba Pundole 


A Personal View of Nandalal Boses Art 


by Supratik Bose 


Supratik Bose 


My grandfather Nandalal Bose spent 60 years reviving the 
historic art of India disrupted by the British. My father 
Biswarup Bose spent 60 years preserving a collection of 
over 8,000 works of Nandalal's art and an archive. |, Supratik 
Bose, spent 60 years bringing Nandalal's art to the world, 
mostly by donating to museums, but also by exhibiting and 
auctioning. 


NANDALAL 


Mr. E.B. Havell, a Principal at the Government College of Art 
in Calcutta, defied the then prevalent belief among British 
scholars that the history of Indian art had no significance. 
In 1905, he recruited Abanindranath Tagore as his Vice 
Principal, to revive "Oriental" (meaning Indian) art. The 
same year, Abanindranath recruited Nandalal Bose as a 
student. After winning a prize for his painting “Sati” (or 
"Sita") in 1907, Nandalal started traveling extensively to 
study historic sites throughout India. In 1909 he was 
invited by Lady Herringham to visit Ajanta to copy the 
ancient murals, a pivotal moment in in his early career. Then 
shortly after graduating from the College, Nandalal was 
recruited to catalog Abanindranath's personal art 
collection, which was, according to some scholars, one 
ofthe most representative collections, at the time, of Asian 
art from parts of India, Persia, Egypt, China, Japan, and 
Southeast Asia. Nandalal was influenced by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, a father of Indian art history, and by 
Okakura Kakuzo, an influential scholar of Japanese art 


ees 2 
A drawing by Nandalal Bose based on an illustration to 
Indian Drawings, a book by Dr. A. Coomaraswamy. 


history. In 1924 Nandalal travelled to China, Japan, 
and Indonesia, with Rabindranath Tagore. Nandalal was 
immersed in the history of Asian art. 


Nandalal moved to Santiniketan at Rabindranath Tagore's 
invitation in 1920, to be the Principal of Kala Bhavan, the art 
school at Visva Bharati University. There he was immersed 
in Rabindranath’s poetry, songs, plays, dance dramas, 
music, and seasonal festivals, all in a natural and rural 
setting. The four seasons were overwhelming. The tribal 
villagers played drums and they danced, Hindu villagers 


and they all worked in the rice fields. Streams 
apes, birds called, flowers smelled, rain 
poured, water buffalos grazed, and the wind blew hot in 
the summer. Nandalal went with his family to the ocean 
shores or the mountains during summer vacations. During 
winters he took his students to places of archeological or 


anthropological interest. 


had pujas, 
eroded landsc 


This immersive interest in rural life and nature attracted 
Mr. M.K. Gandhi, who recruited Nandalal to design and 
decorate the Indian National Congress conventions in 
Lucknow, Faizpur, and Haripura from 1935 to 1938. 
Nandalal produced hundreds of Posters about 24" x 24”, 
depicting rural life, painted with colors made from local 
clays and stones. Because of his closeness to Gandhi, 
Nandalal called him Bapuji (respected father) rather than 
Mahatmaji (respected great soul). Nandalal was asked by 
Prime Minister Nehru, to decorate the pages of the Indian 
Constitution, and design the medals for the National 
Civilian Awards of India: Bharat Ratna, Padma Vibhushan, 
Padma Bhushan, and Padma Shri. After Nandalal retired 
from Kala Bhavan in 1951 he painted Sumi-es — his own 
version of Japanese ink brush paintings on handmade 
paper and a red seal, until he died in 1966. 


Nandalal Bose with his son Biswarup Bose. 


BISWARUP 


Biswarup dedicated his life to helping his father, in the 
production of art, in his father's art school Kala-Bhavan, in 
preserving a monumental art collection, and in collecting 
the archival material of preparatory drawings, sketches, 
tracings, full scale drawings for large murals, and 
correspondences, in well organized categories, properly 
protected from heat, humidity and insects, at our home 
at Santiniketan. In 1934 Biswarup went to Japan for four 
years to learn preservation of art on paper, so he could 


An ink sketch by Biswarup Bose. 


preserve his father's art. He also learned print making, 
including color woodblock, woodcut, lithography, stencil, 
and etching. He was fluent in Japanese. 


| remember him cooking insect resistant glue for mounting 
paper on frames for his father. He found a wide variety of 
papers, paints, brushes, inks for printing, art books and all 
the paraphernalia from special stores, in Japan, Nepal, and 
India. He designed special wooden easels, cabinets for art 
storage, and he made mats and frames for paintings. He 
knew everything his father needed to paint in a very large 
variety of techniques and styles, at the studios at home, 
at his art school, Kala Bhavan, and frescos in building near 
and far. (Nandalal never painted in oil or on canvas. | used 
to joke saying my grandfather was afraid the British might 
buy his paintings if he painted in oils.) 


Biswarup made all the arrangements for our family 
vacations and annual excursions with students to the 
mountains, ocean shores, forests and ancient historical 
sites, where Nandalal's temporary art studio had to 
move. He selected, packed, and moved art collections for 
exhibitions in Calcutta and Bombay. He organized major 
projects Nandalal took on, whether to paint a large mural in 
Baroda, or to decorate stages for Tagore's dance drama in 
Calcutta or Ceylon. He was responsible for organizing all 
art publications, books, catalogs, posters and postcards 
by Nandalal. He handled all correspondences for Nandalal. 
As the teacher of print making at Kala Bhavan, and as the 
son of the Principal of Kala Bhavan, Biswarup was involved 
in its management. In short Biswarup supported his father 
Nandalal in virtually everything his father did. 
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Faculty of Fine Arts 
Pushpabag, 

Baroda = 2. 

Date 10-T-1978, 


To 
Sjt. surjit Chandra sinha, 


Vievabnarnet, 
Zuntiniketen 


int 


Doar Surjit babu, 


You will recall that you had permitted the Kalabhavana to 
invite Siri Jyoti Matt from Baroda to help in the photo-documentati 
of a selection of works of art from the Kals harana asi ether 
collections, at my instance, 


During his stay, fros 20th May to Zst June 1978 Shri mati 
exposed fourteen colour rolls ( about 440 exposures covering 
approximately 220 art objects ) and thirteen black amd white rolls 
( about 460 exposures covering nearly 430 works of which early 
350 were drarings of Acharya Nandalal Dose from the Bisvaruy Bose 
Collection ). the colour slides amd the photographie prints as 
result from these will be for the teaching archives of Kala mhavans, 


1 should mention here that Sjt, Bisvarap Dose was extresely 
helpful to us, inspite of his 111 health, im making the draninge 
avallable,on the understanding that the photographs will be used 
by Kala Shavama for purely educational purposes aad will mot be 
printed , distributed or reproduced without due permission fros 
him, This seems to me a reasouable stipulation and Kala Whavans 
should honour it sorupulously, If, at amy future date, this 
collection is acquired by the Visva üharati, then the reproduction 
and other rights will also be sequired with it. 


Yours sincerely, 


Va o, ac 


( X. 0. subi ) 


Copy te simyaksha, Kala imavana, Santiniketam . 
(to Sjt nisvarup pose, Santiniketan, 
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A letter from K. G. Subramanyan explaining Biswarup Bose's 
important role. 


Nandalal once told me that Biswarup taught him Japanese 
printmaking and that Biswarup was just as good an artist 
as himself. | was not surprised when my father Biswarup 
told me he did not want recognition, and the purpose of his 
ife was to support Nandalal's life. 


SUPRATIK 


was the only child growing up with my parents and 
grandparents along with a collection of over 8,000 
paintings, in our house at Santiniketan. Only two paintings 
were on display on the walls and the rest stored. Now, 
ooking back, it seems remarkable we often pulled out a 
painting Nandalal wanted to look at. We sat comfortably 
in a well-lit place focused on the painting while Nandalal 
softly spoke for an hour about the time when he painted. 
The narratives were never about the composition or the 
technique of painting, they were about the context - what 
was happening then, who was there, and what did it feel like. 
Once we were focused on the painting of a pine forest 
near Darjeeling. The trees were rising from the side of a 
mountain with deep green needles on the branches and a 
bed of brown needles on the ground. | could smell the pine. 
In this painting we could see a crack on the bark of a tree 
in the foreground from which a tiny thread of smoke was 
rising. He said that at high altitudes clouds keep everything 
sopping wet, but in dry seasons this is how forest fires start. 
| wish | had kept a record of such occasions. 


The last | saw of my grandfather was in 1962, when | 
headed for America. "Take these with you to America.” he 
said giving me a collection of his paintings along with a few 
by Rabindranath, and Abanindranath. For the next six years 
I met very few who had even heard of Rabindranath Tagore, 
and no one had heard of Nandalal Bose. Then at Harvard in 
1968 | met the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Professor of East 
Asian Art John M. Rosenfield, who settled me down at 
his office, questioned me to understand who exactly | was, 
and where the collection was. Then what he said changed 
my life: "We; he said, meaning he and |, "must find a proper 
home for the collection of Nandalal's paintings, and exhibit 
them in America, Europe, Japan, and around the world.” 
Then he started telling me the details about people who 
influenced Nandalal in his early life: Abanindranath Tagore, 
Swami Vivekananda, Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble), 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Okakura Kakuzo, Yokoyama 
Taikan, and others about which | had no idea. Thus began a 
partnership that lasted till Prof. Rosenfield died in 2013. 


In 1971 I spent three months in India to prepare a catalog 
and photograph a hundred major paintings and to start 
a campaign to find a home for Nandalal's art collection. 
From Visva Bharati University, to New Delhi, responses 
were enthusiastic but bureaucratic. | went to Japan with 
an introduction from Prof. Rosenfield to his friend Prof. 
Kumamoto Kenjiro of the Kokuritsu Bunkazai Kenkyujo, 
and in a month, two articles were published in major 
magazines, and a serious offer came to buy a large part 
of the collection. What followed was stunning. The Indian 
Government decided to enlist Nandalal's art as National 
Treasure. Hence the collection was to remain in India. 


[T 0,0,N0,F .32-40/79=CH,4 
. UNDER SECRETARY Government of India 
Department of Culture 
Now Delhi, 
March 3, 1980, 
Dear Shri Bose, 
/ I enclose a copy of the Government 


f India Notification No,SR-904(E) published 
/ /in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, Part II, 
^ Section 3, Sub-Saction (i) dated 14.12.1976 
declaring tha work of Shri Nandlal Bose as 
Art Treasure asked for by yeu in your lotter 
of 18th Juna, 1979 


Yours sincorely, 
N 
(H.5.Jassal) 
Shri Biswarup Bose, 


Santiniketen & 31235 
West Bengal, 


A letter from The Government of India declaring the art of 
Nandalal Bose a National Art Treasure. 


gh Prof. Rosenfield | met Prof. Pramod 
had just joined Harvard. Prof. Chandra 
w every major art collector and art official 


In 1978 throu 
Chandra, who 


eemed to kno ws . : 
a India, and he was generous in giving me introductions. 


| took multiple trips to visit Mr. Vasant Birla, Ms. Gira 
Sarabhai, MS. Pupul Jayakar, and others, in India. (All the 
while | was tending to my work as the head of Long Range 
Planning of Harvard University). Then Prof. Chandra told 
me that Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi, who was a 
former student of Nandalal's, had become the Chairman 
of the committee to celebrate Nandalal's hundredth birth 
anniversary in 1 982. Within a short time | was able to place 
acollection of 6,800 paintings from our home in Santiniketan 
into the National Gallery of Modern Art in New Delhi. In 1983, 
an exhibition of about a hundred paintings of Nandalal 
travelled from New Delhi to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Beijing, Osaka, Tokyo, and Djakarta. My father was happy. 


Supratik Bose with his friend Amartya Sen. 


Decades went by and very few of the Nandalal Bose 
paintings in the collection of the National Gallery of Modern 
Art had come into public view. So in 2005 Prof. Chandra 
urged his favorite former Harvard student Dr. Sonya Rhie 
(Quintanilla) Mace, then curator of Asian Art at San Diego 
Museum of Art to hold an exhibition of Nandalal. Thus 
starteda three-year journey to raise money, to select eighty 
odd pieces from Nandalal's art collection at the National 
Gallery of Modern Art in New Delhi, and to negotiate the 
terms of agreement with the most generous help from the 
Speaker of the House, Somnath Chatterjee, and even from 
the Prime Minister Manmohan Singh. The exhibition was 
a huge success even with ordinary Americans who are 
unfamiliar with Asian art. Then with help from an old friend 
from Harvard, Prof. Michael Meister from the University of 
Pennsylvania, | met the curator of Indian and Himalayan art 
Dr. Darielle Mason, and the Director and CEO of Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Ms. Anne D'Harnoncourt, who had resisted 
exhibiting contemporary Indian art, was thrilled to bring the 


exhibition of Nandalal's art to Philadelphia after San Diego. 
During her 26 years as the head of the museum she brought 
retrospectives of Brancusi, Cézanne, Dalí, Barnett Newman, 
and the 17th-century Japanese master Hon'ami Koetsu. 
Most regrettably Anne D'Harnoncourt died the week before 
Nandalal's art arrived in Philadelphia. A famous art critic 
Holland Cotter of the New York Times wrote a stunningly 
favorable review, which was widely read. Then came the 
unfortunate Wall Street crash of September 2008, and the 
prospects for taking the Nandalal exhibition to the Art 
Institute of Chicago ended. The exhibition moved back to 
the National Gallery in New Delhi, which was opened by 
Sonia Gandhi. 


In the spring of 2015 my friend and consultant Mr. Edward 
Wilkinson, now Managing Director of Bonham's in Hong 
Kong, advised me on how to best offer a selection from 
what | possessed in the U.S. at auction. The Christies 
auction at the Rockefeller Center in Manhattan was 
spectacular. Following which | donated Nandalal's 
paintings to Harvard University Art Museums, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Peabody Essex Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, San Diego Museum of Art, and 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Finally, | must thank my friend Mr. Rob Dean and the team 
at Pundole's for their initiative and tenacity to ready the 
Nandalal archive for auction. | dearly wish the new owner will 
keep the archive intact for scholars to do the research work 
itwas intended for, hold exhibitions and publish catalogs for 
art connoisseurs and all those who love Indian art. 


March 2019 
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A letter from former Prime Minister Indira Gandhi to Supratik Bose. 
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Beyond Painting: The Archives of Nandalal Bose 


An artist is first and best known by his works, they are his 
deeds. But the place they occupy in the world of art is not 
fixed. Our assessment of them, even of the mightiest, 
change with time, they are in that sense dependent on what 
their viewers in each period are sensitive to or hold dear. 
Nandalal Bose (1882-1966) was hailed in colonial India as 
the most celebrated student of Abanindranath, a nationalist 
and one of the brightest stars of the Bengal School who 
played a remarkable role in reviving Indian art. After 
independence he was brushed aside as a revivalist with the 
rest of the Bengal School and forgotten. Beginning with his 
birth centenary exhibition at the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, New Delhi (1983), there has been a gradual and more 
serious revaluation of his art and his contributions. 
Successive exhibitions, especially, Santiniketan: the Making 
of a Contextual Modernism (NGMA 1997), and Rhythms of 
India: The Art of Nandalal Bose (San Diego Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and NGMA 2008) have enlarged 
thatsphereof recognition considerably. 


Holland Cotter, reviewing Rhythms of India for the New 
York Times described Nandalal as, 'a polymath artist and 
teacher who through consistent and diligent generosity put 
his talent to the service of the life of his time, ... [and] is 
worthy of prolonged and intensive notice. The Philadelphia 
show, ... immerses us, wonderfully, in both that life and that 
time. And it reminds us that every Museum of Modern Art 
in the United States and Europe should be required, in the 
spirit of truth in advertising, to change its name to Museum 
of Western Modernism until it has earned the right to do 
otherwise." Cotter does not see Nandalal as an Indian 
revivalist and a traditionalist that he was once thought to 
be, he locates him not only in the context of India but within 
a larger global picture of modernism. 


Such second arrivals are more triumphant than an artist's 
first success. It indicates that a substantial part of his 
oeuvre (for no artist transcends his time in entirety) has 
successfully risen above the limitations of the framework 
of his own practice, and freed itself from the historical 
biases of his contemporaries and detractors. With his 
relevance to our collective history more firmly established, 
Nandalal is now recognised as a pivotal figure in shaping 
the history of Modern Indian Art and art education. His 
own training under Abanindranath and early subscription 
to the Bengal School notwithstanding, he, together with 
Rabindranath Tagore, played a seminal role in steering 
Indian art away from the historicist trajectory pursued by 
the Bengal School and propelling it towards a modernism 
based on a sense of location — geographical and temporal. 
His interest in Indian art went far beyond revivalism and 


insular nationalism; and, modulated by a comprehensive 
awareness of Asian art, it was fruitfully eclectic. Drawing on 
the vast repertoire of Asian and pre-Renaissance European 
resources, both as an artist and teacher, he helped create 
an enabling modernism that looked beyond, as Cotter has 
noted, the formalist history of modern Western art. Today 
Nandalal is recognised as an anti-colonialist modern artist 
who successfully questioned Western hegemony and not 
narrowly perceived as a nationalist married to the revival of 
traditional Indian art. 


We would not have arrived at this revised appraisal of 
Nandalal's position in relation to Indian art in particular and 
modernism in general without revisiting the vast body of his 
paintings and drawings. It is only through the study of his 
major works, the identification of his finest achievements 
that a canonical skyline of an artist is established. Such a 
skyline is seldom regular, works that receive greater critical 
attention from art historians and critics stand out on this 
skyline of achievements likes peaks on a mountain range. 
They mark the stations in an artist's journey, the points of 
consolidation or reorientation within it. It is also part of the 
process by which an artist enters the history of a culture 
and the history of art. 


Nandalal Bose, Sati, ink on paper, 1908 or later. 


In Nandalal's case Sati from 1907, his first Ajanta inspired 
paintings done between 1910 and 1913, paintings from 
the 1920s based on various Asian styles, the Halakarshan 
mural of 1928 at Sriniketan, the 1932 mural on the veranda 
of Patha Bhavana (the school) in Santiniketan, a small 


group of tempera paintings from the first half of the1930s 
representing life around Santiniketan, the Haripura posters 
of 1937’, the 1942 Natir Puja mural at Cheena Bhavana in 
Santiniketan, the murals at the Kirti Mandir at Baroda 
executed between 1939 and 1946, numerous landscapes 
in brush and ink from the mid and late 1940s, and the near 
abstract landscape from the late 1950s done with minimal 
brush marks, represent the watershed moments in his 
career. That these points of concentration are generally 
marked not by individual masterpieces but interrelated 
groups of works, indicate that he focused on pursuing 
certain perspectives on the world, and artistic ideals over 
a period of time, and valued consistency of effort and 
achievement over singular works, and this, in turn, compels 
us to look at his career in terms of distinctive phases rather 
than as a procession of iconic works. 


Nandalal Bose, Natir Puja, ink on tracing paper, c. 1933. 


Whether we are looking at an artist whose career is 
Structured like a string of mountain peaks or one whose 
career consists of a series of variegated plateaus there is 
more than one way of knowing an artist. The most important 
way, of course, is looking at his works unhurriedly and with 
great concentration, letting your mind engage with it, grapple 
With it, plumb it repeatedly, and get to know it as well as 
You can get to know another person. It is art works which 
have survived this process that finds place of pride in the 
Professional art world — in museums, history books and 


cultural mythology. The wealthy fight over them in art 
auctions and the less affluent pay homage by collecting 
posters and reproductions. While without this an artist, 
however remarkable, has to live in oblivion, such knowing is 
incomplete. Every art professional and scholar knows that 
even remarkable works are not fully self-revelatory, they drift 
inan artist's career like icebergs, and what is visible rests on 
what is not. Getting to know the invisible can change the way 
we read a work, and how we anchor it in the artist's career. 


The archives is part of the invisible that adds substance to 
the works recognised as aesthetic or cultural icons. In the 
least it adds flesh to our speculations, clarifies the context. 
Going further it help us unravel a network of connections 
between works, to grasp the evolution of an artist's career, 
light up the mental climate in which the works were 
produced. Some of it could provide circumstantial evidence 
andhelp us to keep our readings securely grounded in facts, 
others can radically alter the way we perceive a work of art, 
even an iconic one. Picasso's Les Demoiselles d' Avignon is 
a good example of this. Not only did the reading of the 
painting change following the discovery of sketches and 
studies that led to it, but it also problematised the painting's 
relation to Cubism and Picassos work at large. Thus 
archives can both confirm our suspicions and unseat our 
convictions and lead us to fresh thinking. In the art world 
everyone except the dilettante needs the archives. 


What is on offer in this collection is such an archive, the 
personal archives on Nandalal. The collection consists of 
letters to him by Abanindranath, Rabindranath, Leonard 
Elmhirst and a host of friends, students and family members, 


se 


Nandalal Bose, A page from the Ajanta Sketchbook, ink on paper, 1945, 
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numerous sketchbooks and studies from all periods, 
cartoons of several important murals, personalia including 
the artist's seal, awards and photographs, tracings of his 
paintings and much more. Some of it is known others are 
totally unknown, some are small or incidental others are 
large or substantial. The number of individual items that 
constitute these archives is so numerous, it would be 
difficult to list the many ways in which it could change 
our perception of Nandalal. Or even anticipate them. But 
certainly it is bound to make a big difference to our 
understanding of the man, his work and his times. Basedon 
a cursory look, here are some things that we can certainly 
anticipate and a few that might surprise us. 


Among the drawings there are large number of studies 
from Ajanta pasted in a large note book. This is not 
surprising considering that Nandalal was one of the first 
Indian artists to turn to Ajanta for inspiration. He first came 
into direct contact with Ajanta murals in the winter of 1909 
when, encouraged by Sister Nivedita, he joined a team 
of artists under Lady Herringham to make copies of the 
murals. Its impact on his work was far reaching and varied; 
it lasted until the mid-40s. The immediate impact was 
twofold. Ajanta appealed to him as a more robust and 
alternate source of indigenous art, and it helped him to 
add more vigour to his style; and more importantly, it led 
him to see mural painting as a form of public art. Later, he 
was drawn to the melding of different functions = iconic, 
narrative, decorative — within a single representational 
system that he noticed at Ajanta. He also looked for and 
discovered parallels to it in Asian art, especially in Japan, 
and this transformed Ajanta from being a standalone 
influence in his work to one of the many sources informing 
his eclectic style. Therefore it is not surprising that we 
should have nearly two hundred studies from Ajanta 
collected in a folio, however what is surprising is the date. 


The book contains an inscription that reads: '199 sketches 
from Ajanta by N. L. Bose, Sept. 45’. As one of the drawings 
bear the date ‘17/7/45’, clearly, the date in the note is not 
merely the date of compilation. Stylistically too, the undated 
drawings seem to have been done about the same period. 
By then direct references to Ajanta andits style had receded 
from his work, and the drawings do not relate to any project 
he was engaged in at the time or undertook soon after. They 
are also not incidental studies done during a visit; the 
drawings are of individual figures or of couples detached 
from their context, not of large groups or of whole 
compositions. However, the cave in which the figure or 
figures appear is recorded on each drawing. Thus it was 
probably meant to serve as a source book of figure types, a 
repertoire of postures and gestures into which he and his 
students could dip into when needed. Done at a period 
when the impact of Ajanta was waning but he was 
recreating some of his early works, nostalgia also could have 


been an impulse behind it. There is a smaller sketchbook 
with drawings of animals (primarily of deer) pasted on its 
pages. That the drawings in it are based on diverse sources 
and art traditions, are often sketchy and not done in their 
original style, once again lends credence to the idea of 
these being conceived, at least partly, as pattern books. 


Nandalal Bose, An anatomical drawing after Leonardo da Vinci, 
mixed media on paper 


Perhaps the most surprising among the sketchbooks is 
one containing numerous anatomical drawings, including 
several pages of copies from Leonardo. As a teacher 
Nandalal urged his students to adopt an Oriental approach 
to anatomy. In his essay Art and the Use of Anatomy in 
Silpakatha (1944) he wrote: ‘That the Indian artist should 
know the structure, contour, and proportions of the human 
body well is beyond controversy. But not on the same 
lines as the European artists. What is understood by the 
knowledge of anatomy in European art is the knowledge of 
the anatomy of a dissected human body. But in Oriental art 
anatomy is what comes from the study of body structure in 
the light of its variety, in form and movement.” Leonardo was 
one 6f the most important exponents of what he calls the 
‘European’ approach to anatomy and paradoxically it is this 
approach we find him exploring in this sketchbook. Besides 
copies from Leonardo's anatomical studies the book also 
contains several pages of drawings from skeleton and what 
appears to be notes based on anatomical books or classes." 
Clearly Nandalal's curiosity, like Leonardos, exceeded his 
aesthetic and ideological commitments and his language 
needs as an artist. His notes on the comparative anatomy 
of men and women and drawings of furniture in some of the 
pages of this book are testimony to this. 


Besides the endless curiosity, which is best evident in the 
hundreds of postcard sized drawings (scattered across 
various collections) documenting things that caught his 
attention in the world of men or in nature, the other aspect 
that catches our attention in several of these sketchbooks 
is his meticulous planning and attention to detail. He, 
clearly, was not an artist who worked impulsively. While 
his drawings on postcards convey a sense of immediacy, 
his larger works were always well planned and carefully 
executed. The sketchbook containing preliminary drawings 


for the Haripura Posters is an instructive example, 
especially because the posters suggest totally 
spontaneous execution. The original set of posters, used 
to decorate the venue of the congress at Haripura, was 
designed and painted by Nandalal at Santiniketan and a 
second set of copies was made by his colleagues and 
students, including Benodebehari Mukherjee. He seems to 
have considered meticulous preparation a precondition for 
flawless spontaneous execution. The best example of this 
are the studies, scale drawings, tracings, and fully painted 
cartoons of several important murals in this collection. 
While the image was developed through several studies, 
once the programme was clear to him a full scale drawing 
was prepared and tracings made, a cartoon in full colour 
and details followed. Whether it was intended or not, it also 
allowed students and colleagues who collaborated with 
him on these projects to know his artistic intentions in 
advance. The same point is demonstrated on a smaller 
scale by the folios containing studies for the illumination of 
the Constitution of India — which he undertook with his 
students - and the series on the life of the Buddha - which 
he executed himself. Together they give an extraordinary 
insight into his personality and work process. 


Nandalal Bose, A preparatory drawing for a Haripura Poster, 

ink on paper, c. 1938. 

Some of these allow us, as it were, to look over the 
shoulders of Nandalal while he is at work, and we feel 
encouraged to read his mind as we watch his image making 
process unfold. Of a slightly different nature are the letters 
and postcards he exchanged with his mentors, students 
and friends. In this collection, naturally, the letters written 
to him far outnumber the copies of his replies. There are 
Several historically important documents among them of 


which a few have been previously published. There are 
others that are less known but of equal historical 
importance. Some of the letters, like certain letters of 
Rabindranath, contain ideas and perceptions that are not 
necessarily private in substance or spirit, others, especially 
letters from Abanindranath, stand out for their style and 
tone as much as for their content. While Rabindranath 
sends him poems, Abanindranath sends him prose 
redolent with poetic metaphors. Together the letters paint 
a picture of the mental and cultural climate they shared 
and the individual lives of imagination they led. 


However, Nandalal was a man of many interests and all 
letters are not personal or about art. A letter from Leonard 
Elmhirst, for instance, tells us of an explorative trip of the 
district he wishes to undertake in the company of Nandalal 
and a small chosen group of ‘artists, scholars, farmers 
and scouters’. The scope for their study would have both a 
social and a creative side and include ‘the people and their 
habits, customs, troubles and entertainment’, as well as ‘the 
traces of their past! It is revealing that the agronomist and 
the artist should find a common ground, beyond their 
specialisations, in shared anthropological interests and 
social concerns. As we read the letter we become aware of 
how Nandalal demonstrated and Elmhirst recognised that 
pictorial engagement with the everyday world can be used 
as an explorative and documentary tool in the study of 
people and material cultures. Elmhirst concludes the letter 
by leaving his suggestions to Nandalal's judgment; he 
writes: 'Well | leave these bricks as they lie. You as the 
master-mason will select as you wish and discard much 
or all, but perhaps we might do something of the kind and 
find new modes of expression, of creation and of happiness’ 


Among the sketchbooks and scrapbooks too there are 
some whose primary value is more evidential than 
aesthetic. We have for example records of his first attempts 
at adopting the Far Eastern calligraphic approach to there 
presentation of local facts, and some of the drawings he did 
at Shilaidaha in 1916. They are not all significant as works 
of art, the Shilaidaha drawings even carry a faint shadow of 
the Jeevan Smriti illustrations by Gaganendranath, but they 
were his first attempts at drawing from nature and signals 
an important turn in his career which would later gain 
strength after he moves to Santiniketan. 


There are also some interesting examples of momentary 
lapses in judgement. The most revealing being the 
sketchbook with anatomical drawings which Nandalal did 
for Rabindranath. From other sources we had long known 
about its existence, also that these drawings were done on 
Rabindranath's request after he took to painting in the late 
1920s, but the poet found them unusable and returned 
them to the artist. Looking at them it is not difficult 
to understand why the poet found them unhelpful. 


Nandalal Bose, Untitled (Shilaidaha), ink and wash on paper, c. 1916. 


Rabindranath certainly used gestures a good deal in his 
paintings and employed them effectively. It seems that he 
initially thought that he ought to acquire some anatomical 
knowledge to do so efficiently and requested Nandalal 
to help him. This explains why the anatomical drawings 
Nandalal did for Rabindranath are largely of hands and 
upper limbs. Some are similar to those we find in western 
anatomical books, others are copies of hands from 
Renaissance artists, particularly Durer. These certainly 
could not have been useful for an artist like Rabindranath, 
who was guided by expressive impulse, imagination and 
intuitive aesthetic judgement rather than acquired 
knowledge or representational skill. Both Rabindranath 
and Nandalal who were usually clearheaded people should 
have known better, and not thought about such a necessity 
in the first place.’ But initially both missed the point. 
However, such errors of judgement also show that they too 


Nandalal Bose, An anatomical drawing from a sketchbook 


gifted to Tagore. 


were products of their time and could not transcend the 
common place all the time. 


So far we have only touched upon the archival importance 
of the collection, but several of these pieces are also of 
artistic interest and worthy to be preserved as exemplary 
works of art. These include a sizable collection of drawings 
some of them on postcards, others on mid-sized sheets. 
These drawings whatevertheir size are an important part of 
his artistic oeuvre. They are not studies for other larger and 
more important works but fully realised and, therefore, 
complete in themselves. Drawings were for Nandalal a way 
of engaging with the world around him and a means to keep 
his sensory responses sharp. It is also the primary genre for 
his experiments in matching language with sensations, and 
heis at his versatile best in them. 


Finally, itis not often that an artist leaves behind such a rich 
personal archives. The material (especially the smaller 
studies) are not merely preserved but also reasonably 
categorised and collected together in scrapbooks or folios. 
The collations themselves are archival acts and add 
another layer of archival value to the collection. Nandalal 
emerges from all this as an artist with a deep archival 
impulse. Anyone familiar with the meticulous register of 
students he kept during his tenure at Kala Bhavana or the 
early hand written and hand illustrated catalogue of the 
Kala Bhavana museum collection he maintained will not 
be surprised by this observation. His son Biswarup Bose 
too seems to have played a role in the collection and 
organisation of the archives. However, Nandalal's persona 
clearly hovers in the background. These archives will 
certainly help us in gaining a clearer picture of Nandalal's 
career as an artist and teacher. What has been indicated 
here is only the tip of the iceberg, what scholars diving deep 
into these archives will discover is beyond the scope of 
speculation. 


R. Siva Kumar 
Santiniketan 
01-03-2019 


1. Holland Cotter, "Indian Modernism via an Eclectic and Elusive 
Artist’, New York Times, Aug. 19,2008. 


2. The paintings were done in Santiniketan towards the end of 1937 
and displayed at the Haripura Congress in February 1938. 


3. Nandalal Bose, Vision and Creation, Kolkata, Visva Bharati 
Publishing Department, 1999, p. 22. 


4. Nandalal invited a professor of anatomy to deliver lectures in 
Kala Bhavana, there is also a similar sketchbook of anatomical 
drawings by Benodebehari. 


5. More so in the light of his views on the role of anatomy in art 
quoted above. 
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Nandalal Bose, Two First Day Covers, 1967. 
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Key Events in the Life of Nandalal Bose 


Bose contributes 
seven illustrations to 
Chayanika, a collection 
of poems by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


1909 


Rabindranath Tagore 
starts the Vichitra 
Sabha, and Bose is one 
of the founder artists. 


1916 


Bose 
becomes the 

Principal of 
Kala Bhavan, 
Santiniketan. 


Enrolled his 1922 
Painted the son in the 
frescoes of School of 
the J.C. Bose Asharama, 
Receives the Gold Science Santiniketan 
Medal for Sati after it Completes his Institute and the and moved 
Nandalal is exhibited at the course at the Painted Siva Basu Vignana there shortly 
moves to Indian Society of Government Drinking Mandir, after with his 
Calcutta. Oriental Art. Art School Poison. Calcutta. family. 
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1882 
Nandalal Bose 1907 1910 1916 1917 1924 
is born in Indian Society Tagore Arai Kampo, the Illustrated Bose travels to 
Kharagpur, of Oriental Art composes a Japanese artist Rabindranath Burma, China 
Bihar. 1905 formed. Bose song inspired by comes to India and Tagore's and Japan with 
Bose joins is the first Bose's painting teaches Japanese poem Rabindranath 
the Government recipient Deeksha. ink painting to Geetabitan. Tagore. 
School of Art in of their several artists 
Calcutta as a student scholarship. 1911 including 
of Vice-Principal Nandalal Bose. 
Abanindranath Painted a few 
Tagore. illustrations for Myths 
and Legends of the 
Hindus and Buddhists, 
written jointly by 
Dr. Coomaraswamy 1921 
and Sister Nivedita. 1914 
Commissioned Bose invites mural 
1909 Rabindranath by Gwalior state Narsinghlal Mistr 
Bose, along with Tagore invites to copy the Kala Bhavan to led 
Bose to visit frescoes of the Jaipuri fres 


other artists from 
Santiniketan visits 
the Ajanta Caves for 
the first time on a 
three-month 
excursion. 


Santiniketan for 
the first time. 


Bagh Caves. techniqui 


Painted The Slaying of Abhimanyu 
mural from the Mahabharata 
at Kirti Mandir, Baroda. 


1946 


Rabindranath 
Tagore dies. 


1941 


Painted a large Bese Visit 
mural to 
commemorate Ceylon. Gandhi visits er 
the first 1934 Santiniketan Painted Gave a talk 
Halakarshan with his wife several on his guru 
plowing Bose visits Painted The to discuss landscapes Abanindranath 
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‘Salt March’, held at the 1942 1945 Conference 
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Session of Puja, after visit to 
the Indian 1940 Rabindranath Santiniketan 1948 
National Painted the Life of Tagore's play when Bose Bose 
Congress Meerabai mural, on the walls of painted commissioned by 
at Kirti Mandir, China Bhavan, Gandhiji at Prime Minister 
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1946 


Bose retires from 
Kala Bhavan and 
becomes 
Professor 
Emeritus of Viswa 
Bharati University. 


Conferred the 


1951 Doctorate of 
Literature 
Gave a talk Conferred degree by 
| on his guru the Doctor Published Calcutta Conferred the 
] Abanindranath of Letters Shilpa Charcha University. Doctor of 
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collection of the 
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Awards including 
the Padma Shri, 
Padma Bhushan 
and Bharat Ratna. 


Sangha holds a 
retrospective 
exhibition of 
Bose's works in 
Calcutta. 


NGMA, New Delhi 
opens a centenary 
exhibition celebrating 
Nandalal Bose, 
inaugurated by his 
former student, 
Indira Gandhi 
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Dearest Sri Nandalal Bose 


Your brushes paint the hearts of Indians with colour 
Adding new wealth to the store of Bengal's Lakshmi 
God has blessed you with good luck 
In imperishable ink you write the name of your country on the canvas of the world 
Your brush, O Nanda, 

Enchants the heart of the Poet 
And thus he is welcoming you with his 
Poetic words 
Capture the eternal beauty 
By the net of your lines 
Let your brush be Lord Shiva's mane 


The source of Eternal Delight. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
12 Baishakh 
1321 


(This poem was written on 25 April, 1914.) 
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A poem by Rabindranath Tagore written to Nandalal Bose in 1914. 
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PROPERTY FROM THE COLLECTION OF SUPRATIK BOSE 


A RARE AND HIGHLY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF ARTWORK, DOCUMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE AND EPHEMERA RELATING TO THE LIFE AND CAREER 


OF NANDALAL BOSE (1882 - 1966) 


Estimate on request 


NATIONAL ART TREASURE - NON-EXPORTABLE ITEM 


(Please refer to the Terms and Conditions of Sale at the back of the catalogue) 


The catalogue has been divided into sections that reflect the major themes contained within the archives from Nandalal Bose's 
career. Each section includes an approximate count of the items listed. The Collection includes items that correspond to the 


following broad categories: 


1) The Correspondence 


The archives include a large quantity of letters to 
Nandalal Bose and other family members, concerning 
art projects, publications, exhibitions and personal 
matters. This section includes letters from 
Abanindranath Tagore, Rabindranath Tagore, Nicholas 
Roerich, Indira Gandhi and Leonard Elmhirst, to name 
but a few. Many of the letters from Rabindranath 
Tagore include handwritten poems by the Nobel 


Laureate. (A large quantity, approximately 950) 


2) The Artwork by the Tagore Family 


Nandalal Bose had a close relationship with both 
Abanindranath and Rabindranath Tagore and it was 
natural that he should have been gifted works by this 
family of artists. In addition to the letters, the archives 
include two signed paintings by Abanindranath Tagore, 
one signed painting by Gaganendranath Tagore and 
a further unsigned work that is stamped on the 
reverse with the artist's seal. There is also a letter from 
Rabindranath Tagore with an unsigned ink drawing by 


the artist on the reverse. (6) 


3) The Early Sketches 


Included in the archives is a sketchbook with several 
loose-leaf drawings contained within the pages of 
the register that represent paintings from the earliest 
part of Nandalal Bose's career (1916-1921). In addition 
to this sketchbook are further loose-leaf drawings 
and paintings that are dated to a similar period. These 
represent some of the earliest known works by 


Nandalal Bose to remain in private hands. (19) 


4) 


The Murals at Santiniketan, Kirti Mandir and Patna 
Between 1928 and 1946 Nandalal Bose worked on 
several important mural projects. The archives include 
a large quantity of preparatory drawings, sketches 
and designs for these murals. They include small 
and mid-format pencil sketches and tracings, plus 
life-size drawings and paintings for some of the 
most famous compositions from these murals. 
(Approximately 55) 


The'Haripura Posters 

The archives include fifty preparatory designs for the 
Haripura posters. Although the archives no longer 
include a full-size painting, they do include a 
previously unpublished group of approximately 90 
full-size pinhole templates that were used to create 
the final posters. (Approximately 140) 


The Constitution of India 

The archives include a sketchbook of preparatory 
drawings for the Constitution of India by Nandalal 
Bose and some of his students. Of the twenty-two 
main illustrations of the Constitution, the book contains 
preparatory sketches for twenty of them. Some of the 
illustrations have multiple drawings, each showing 
varying degrees of completion and detail. In addition, 
there are approximately fifty-five small drawings and 
tracings that show different parts of the borders, 
some showing the complete pattern, others focusing 
on the corner or central motif. Several further loose- 
leaf drawings in the collection appear to be related to 
the themes of the Constitution. (Approximately 95) 


7) 


The Ajanta Sketchbook 

The 1945 Ajanta Sketchbook contains one hundred 
and ninety-nine original drawings based on the Ajanta 
murals. In addition to this group, there is a further group 
of loose-leaf sketches that are also clearly based on 
the Ajanta murals. These appear to be part of an earlier 
group of works produced by Nandalal Bose shortly 
after his first visit to the caves. (Approximately 199) 


The Sumi-e 

There are three large-format Sumi-e paintings from 
the 1940s within the archives plus one or two smaller 
format works contained within sketch books. Also 
included in the collection is a coloured sumi-e work 
of a Mustard Flower in fragile condition. (4) 


The Religious and Mythological Works 

Paintings and sketches of a religious theme represent 
a large body of artwork within the archives. The most 
common subjects are stories from the life of the 
Buddha, Durga destroying the Buffalo Demon, and the 
Mahabharata. However, images depicting Radha and 
Krishna, Christ, the Saint Chaitanya and scenes from 
the Ramayana are also contained within the Collection. 
These drawings and paintings range in scale from 
postcard sketches, to numerous mid-format pages, 
to a few very large format paper works and tracings. 
(A large quantity, approximately 270) 


10) The Illustrated and Published Works 


The archives include many preparatory drawings for 
published paintings by Nandalal Bose usually with 
an accompanying reference photograph of the final 
artwork. Outside of the Murals which are discussed 
above, the more important preparatory drawings or 
tracings for published works include, Sati (1908), 
Veena Player (1922), Guru (1926), Return (1927), Shiva 
Drinking the World Poison (1933), Head of Shiva (1948), 
Arjuna (1938), Evening (1941), Christ Carrying the Cross 
(1945), A Santhal Marriage Procession (1948), Spring 
Festival (1949) and Lotus (1952). (13) 


11) The Torn Paper Collages 


The archives include a small but significant group of 
torn paper collage works that became an important 
educational technique adopted by Nandalal Bose mid- 
career. (14) 


12) The Postcards 


There are over two thousand postcards in the archives, 
including approximately 230 signed by Nandalal Bose. 
Of the rest, many more can be firmly attributed to 


Bose through stylistic traits, and due to the context of 
the subject matter. The remaining works are by fellow 
artists and students documenting their own travels 
and stories of their own experiences. (A large quantity, 
approximately 2,300) 


13) The Sketchbooks 

There are twelve sketchbooks and five scrapbooks 
in the archives. The five scrapbooks include articles, 
cuttings and images of published works by the artist. 
The remaining twelve sketchbooks include original 
pencil and ink drawings or tracings by Nandalal Bose. 
For further information concerning the number of works 
in each sketchbook, see the relevant section. 


14) The Prints 

The archives include prints in a variety of techniques 
created by Nandalal Bose, as well as by his students 
and mentors. Prints by Abanindranath Tagore, Benode 
Behari Mukherjee, Bireshwar Sen and several others 
at Santiniketan are included in this group. (21) 


15) The Kalighat School and Jagannath Temple paintings 
The archives include seventeen Kalighat paintings 
and thirty-two Orissan Pata paintings. Although none 
are signed, a few may be attributed to Nandalal Bose 
himself. (49) 


16) The Photographs 
The archives include numerous photographs of 
varioús sizes and subjects. The subjects depicted 
include a large number of photographs of original 
works of art by the artist which represent important 
archival material for scholars and collectors. In 
addition to the works of art depicted, many more 
depict life at Santiniketan and document art projects 
throughout the artist's career. Further albums depict 
rare portraits of Nandalal Bose and his family, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Abanindranath Tagore, M.K. 
Gandhi and Nehru. (A large quantity, approximately 
940) 


In addition there are a large number of miscellaneous 
works that do not necessarily fall into one of the above 
categories. These range from small postcard-size to large 
format works. (A large quantity, approximately 1,600) 


Included in the above counts are approximately 350 signed 
works by Nandalal Bose. 
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Abanindranath Tagore 


In the 1850s, the British Raj introduced western academic 
art into India as part of their grand design to promote a 
British aesthetic to the local intelligentsia. Art schools, art 
exhibitions and art societies created a new awareness for 
the fine arts in India, but with a distinctly western looking 
approach and sensibility. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the visual arts in India had become dominated 
by this western academic approach, which was taught at 
all the major Government run art schools throughout the 
country. Proficient artists working in the academic style 
gained a high status within society, and increasingly, 
patrons chose this style of work over that of the artisans 
of the pre-colonial era. 


A letter from Abanindranath Tagore to Nandalal Bose. 


It was against this background, that in the last decade of 
the 19th century, a new nationalist art movement appeared 
in Bengal, which gained further momentum with the 
political unrest of 1905. The Bengal School, as this new 
art movement soon became known, was spearheaded 
by E. B. Havell (1861-1934) and Abanindranath Tagore 
(1871-1951). Havell encouraged his students to look at 
traditional forms of Indian art, rather than western 
prototypes; in particular the art of the Mughal painters. In 
a vote of thanks to the West Bengal Congress, Nandalal 
Bose remembers these early days of the Bengal School, 
‘Before Havell and Abanindranath had started this new 
Indian art, academic art dominated the art scene. It had 
attracted the people with its cheap magic of realism. But 
their path was not ours, but the opposite. So they [Havell 
and Tagore] tried to revive Indian traditional painting 
methods, and we all joined the effort’ (Nandalal Bose, The 
Nandalal Bose Archives: The Collection of Supratik Bose, 
unpublished.) 


Guru by Nandalal Bose, a drawing in tribute to 
Abanindranath Tagore. 


In Abanindranath Tagore, Havell found a thoughtful and 
talented artist, who could project his ideas of a new 
traditionally inspired Indian art to a politically charged 
audience. In paintings such as Abanindranath Tagore's 
The Passing of Shah Jehan (see lot 39) one can discern 
the core themes of the Bengal School. 'The details are 
consciously Mughal.. but there are significant differences. 
Whilst rejecting academic art, Abanindranath retained 
some of the conventions of scientific perspective. He also 
remained sympathetic to the spirit of Victorian art, which 
stressed mood feeling and sentiment. (Partha Mitter, ‘The 
Bengal School - The Rise of Artistic Nationalism in India’, 
Modern Indian Painting, Ahmedabad, p. 25) 
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Nandalal Bose at the Oriental Society. 


The students who were taught under Abanindranth to 
appreciate this new style of painting included Nandalal 
Bose (1882-1966), and Bose quickly became regarded as 
the most gifted of Abanindranath's pupils and his likely 
successor. Nandalal's talent was equally admired by 
Rabindranath Tagore, Abanindranath's uncle, who had 
recently opened a new university at Santiniketan in rural 
Bengal. In 1921 he was invited by Rabindranath to shape 
the arts programme at the University. Bose had already 
moved to Santiniketan in 1920, and lived and worked there 
until his death in 1966. In Rabindranath's letter to Nandalal, 
he writes a famous poem in his honour. 


O Beauty, Open your door 

Bring the dream of the heaven in the eye of the earth 
Let the formless express itself in the limit of form 
Showing the dance of souls in the lines of drawing. 


A poem from Rabindranath Tagore to Nandalal Bose. 


Although the Collection includes a few dated sketches by 
Nandalal Bose from as early as 1916, the bulk of the items 
in the current collection represent art and correspondence 
from the moment of Nandalal Bose's arrival in Santiniketan 
to the end of his life. Most importantly, although the 
focus of the collection includes numerous original works 
of art by Nandalal Bose, the collection also contains 
correspondence between his two most important mentors 
Abanindranath and Rabindranath Tagore, as well as a large 
number of postcards from his students, family, friends and 
colleagues in the art world. As such, it provides an invaluable 
insight in the workings of Santiniketan and Viswa Bharati 
University in its most important nascent period. 


By coming to Santiniketan during this period, Bose came 
into contact with some of the great minds of his day, 
and his own artwork and methods or teaching were 
clearly inspired by his contact with E. B. Havell, Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, Okakura Kakuzo and even Mahatma 
Gandhi. Yet, despite the influence of his contemporaries, 
his own vision 
was distinct and 
unique. ‘While for 
Abanindranath 
Indian art meant 
primarily the 
refined and 
naturalist art of 
the Mughal court, 
for Nandalal it 
include d the 
relative non- 
realist legacy of 
the folk painters, 
the vast tradition 
of the miniature 
painters, and the 
more classical 
tradition of Ajanta 
and a wide spectrum of traditional relief sculptures. With 
his boyhood experience of rural life he was also more 
responsive to nature: (R . Siva Kumar, ‘Nandalal Bose and 
his place in Indian Art’, Christie's, The Art of Nandalal Bose, 
Abanindranath Tagore, Rabindranath Tagore, The Collection 
of Supratik Bose, September 2013, p. 6) 


Rabindranath Tagore 


In Santiniketan, and under the guidance of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Bose found the perfect environment in which he 
could experiment not only with his own art, but also with 
the education of his own students. 'Over the years Nandalal 
became Rabindranath's perfect collaborator.. While 
Rabindranath conceived secular festivals and wrote 
songs that drew the attention of the students to the finer 
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Gandhi with Nandalal Bose at Haripura 
Image courtesy of Supratik Bose. 


emotions of life, Nandalal added a distinct aesthetic to his 
efforts. (ibid.) 


Rabindranath himself recognised that his own inspiration 
to take up painting late in life was due to Nandalal. In a 
letterto Nandalal, contained within the Collection, he writes, 
'My paintings have been able to establish the ideals of 
Santiniketan before the world. But you deserve the most 
part of this fame. It is your practice of art in Santiniketan 
that inspired me. You built the garden of art, very different 
from the art school: 


As a key member of the broader artistic community at the 
university, Bose was involved in numerous aspects of the 
artistic life of the campus, including costume design for 
plays, furniture design and the creation of murals for the 


Jawaharlal Nehru and Nandalal Bose, December 1963 


university buildings. These activities not only proved Bose's 
versatility as an artist, but also his vision an educator, 
who recognised in these activities a method by which 
his students' education could help to build the community 
around them. 


The importance of the current collection is that the artwork 
and correspondence contained within it reflects the complex 
roles that Bose played as an artist, an artistic advisor to the 
political leaders of an emergent nation, and as an educator 
to a new generation of artists looking for a voice in an art 
world with an increasingly global outlook. 


Under Rabindranath's 
insistence, Bose was 
encouraged to think 
on a larger scale and 
the murals that he 
undertook with the 
help of his students 
between 1928 and 1946 
represent an important 
phasein his career. These 
projects are represented 
in the current collection 
by numerous preparatory 
Sketches for many of his 
most important murals 
that range from postcard 
size drawings to life size 
Scrolls many metres 
long. Alengside these drawings, we can also glimpse in 
his sketchbooks, drawings from life of many important 
classical Indian temple sculptures and murals that formed 
the bedrock of his own artistic vocabulary. 


The tracing of the Ashoka Capital 
created by Nandalal Bose for the 
Constitution of India. 


An important aspect of this middle period of Nandalal's 
career was his remarkable association with Gandhi, which 
began at the Indore annual session of Congress in 1934, 
took more concrete forms in the 1936 and 1937 Congress 
sessions at Lucknow and Faizpur, and culminated finally 
in the 1938 session at Haripura. At the opening of the 
Faizpur session Gandhi said 'credit for the arrangements 
here belongs to the architect Sjt. Mhatre and the artist 
Sjt. Nandalal Bose. When Nanda Babu responded to my 
invitation a couple of months ago | explained what | wanted 
and left it to him to give concrete shape to the conception. 
For he is a creative artist and | am none. God has given me 
the sense of art, but not the organs to give it concrete 
shape. He has blessed Nandalal Bose with both.’ (Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi, digital edition, vol. 70, p. 212) 


At Haripura, Nandalal designed a series of posters that 


Arjuna by Nandalal Bose 


were used to decorate the walls of the temporary 
township, and the majority of the preparatory drawings 
for these larger format posters form an important part of 
the current collection. 'Deceptively simple in appearance 
and invoking folk paintings the Haripura Posters combines 
the decorative and the calligraphic in a very ingenious 
and personal manner. They are usually displayed as 
independent works of art in museum exhibitions but they 


Durga by Nandalal Bose 
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were originally done to decorate a temporary township, 
built for the annual session of the Indian National 
Congress...and they have to be imagined as part of a total 
design to be fully appreciated. Viewed in this manner their 
nuanced sophistication, which is characteristic of Nandalal, 
comes to the fore: (R. Siva Kumar, op. cit., p. 8) 


However not all of Nandalal Bose's artwork is monumental 
nor ‘important’. Much of what can be witnessed in the 
Collection are quick sketches of local rural life, farmers at 
work in the fields, animals, and flora and fauna. The key, 
however, to the Collection is that the combined body of 
artwork, correspondence and ephemera is greater than the 
sum of its parts, because it provides a holistic view into 
the life of an artist and a community, that gave so much 
to the culture of India, at such a crucial moment in the 
nation's history. Each doodle, postcard and letter provides 
an accumulative database of information from which one 
can extrapolate so much more about this quiet visionary, 
who until today has yet to receive the full critical acclaim of 
the global artistic community, that he rightly deserves. 
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Creative Dialogues: Correspondence of Abanindranath 
Tagore and Rabindranath Tagore with Nandalal Bose 


The large body of correspondence that forms a significant 
part of the Nandalal Bose Collection at Pundole's consists 
mostly of the letters written by Nandalal's current and 
former students — many of them are well known artists — 
to their revered teacher, Mastermoshai as they fondly 
called him. These include illustrated postcards of 
Binodebehari, Ramendranath, Ramkinkar, Chitralekha, and 
others. Unlike conventional letters, they often carry 
drawings, coloured sketches and graphic prints along 
with the text. The exchange of illustrated letters, which 
had become almost a custom among the Santiniketan 
artists, played a crucial role in creating a unique, intimate 
and informal space of visual dialogue within the artistic 
community of Santiniketan. Apart from the students’ 
correspondence, the Collection has about eighty-five 
original letters of Abanindranath and a dozen of 
Rabindranath's letters written to Nandalal, which are of 
the greatest historical significance. 


Nandalal was the foremost student of Abanindranath, who 
he called his Guru. In his letters, Abanindranath appears as 
a caring and perceptive teacher, discussing various issues 
of art with Nandalal, answering to his queries and also 
advising him on his upcoming projects. There is a beautiful 
letter, written sometime in the late 1920s, in which he is 
offering Nandalal a theme of a pomegranate garden in the 
form of a short poem and asks him to paint a painting on 
it. He further alerts him with the compositional problems 
that he might be facing while translating the poem into 
a painting. Although no such painting of a pomegranate 
garden by Nandalal is known to us, the letter gives us an 
insight into the expressive ways in which Abanindranath 
himself read a literary text to illustrate it. In another letter, 
written on the Visva-Bharati's official letterhead which 
bears Abanindranath's name as its Chancellor, the post he 
held after Rabindranath's death in 1941, we find him sharing 
with Nandalal his thoughts and ideas on decorating the 
walls of Cheena Bhavana, the department of Sino-Indian 
studies at Visva-Bharati. 


Unlike Nandalal, Abanindranath is not known as a muralist 
and this letter is one of the few rare occasions when he 
is discussing a specific mural project, which was executed, 
but not exactly the way he had planned it. An excerpt of this 
important letter, translated into English, reads as follows: 


‘Before | left (Santiniketan) | set you to think about 
the kind of decorations that can go on the walls of 


Cheena Bhavana. Even after reaching here | continue 
to deliberate over it. | believe that | have found a solution 
to the problem today, which is why | am writing this 
letter to you. 


Let the copy of the Ajanta painting that the boys and 
girls (students) have done remain, don't destroy them. If 
you wish to finish them, do so; otherwise leave them as 
they are. Let me now suggest how the other walls can 
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be decorated. | saw that several walls are vacant in that 
room. On one of them you may do the image of Buddha 
with blue lotus in his hand, of which you had made a 
copy and sent to us. You may also paint there the image 
of the mother and daughter visiting Buddha and seeking 
his blessings. Let thesetwo paintings occupy two walls. 
Just this much, let Ajanta find a place in that room and 
on the other walls paint linear decoration (Alpona) in 
blue on white, as in Chinese ceramics. In some rooms, 
you can replace the white with yellow: garlands of 
Aparajita floating on the yellow river; let us find out 
how it looks. Don't include figures of men, animal or 
birds; let it be a delightful medley of calligraphy or 
vegetation. 


There are many books on Chinese art in our library; 
pick something from them that interest you. You might 
choose their dragon that has become part of 
decorations. Try it out; if it does not work it can be 
erased and done again. 


At the end of the letter, Abanindranath comments that this 
mural experiment, the passage of trial and error, would be 
an educative experience for the students of Kala Bhavana. 
In the post script to the letter, he writes the following lines: 


"The Chinese link the seven stars into an ornamental 
design. You can make use of that design which can be 
found in their astrological manuscript. 


Do you remember the tomb of the Nawab we saw in 
Lucknow? Its blue walls with white floral motifs had 
such a soothing effect. Do you 
remember that? And | have not 
still forgotten the door with 
carvings of grape vines. You were 
annoyed when the guard 
declined your request to open the 
door; and | got him to open it by 
giving some money. Those were 
the days! 


The letter containing some new 
information opens a new angle not 
only on the murals of Cheena 
Bhavana, but also on the art history 
of Santiniketan, in which the name of 
Abanindranath is not prominently 
heard. Such nuggets of new 
information, scattered in many 
letters, are useful to the researchers 
to study the relationship between the 
two great artists; the creative 
dialogues between them, as well as 
their connection to the changing 
histories of modern Indian art. 


Although they contain some valuable information, 
Abanindranath's letters are primarily evocative and are 
Written in an inimitable Bengali prose style. Like the 
letters of many great people, his letters are personal 
communication and literature at the same time and 
reading them even today is an experience of unique 


aesthetic pleasure. And at times, his letters contain 
drawings, which are humorous and done in a playful 
manner. 


Inoneof his illustrated letters, written in 1928, he composes 
his self portrait as an old man with a stick in hand, using 
the Bengali numbers, from zero to nine. The self portrait 
not only displays his artistic skill and imagination, but 
his acute sense of humour as well. In the letter, he 
writes to Nandalal that he is sending the drawing as his 
representative to Santiniketan as he himself is unable to 
go there to attend the Spring Festival. There is a tiny 
drawing of an elephant at the corner of another letter, 
written on a scorching summer day. The adjacent caption 
tells us that the elephant is drunk as it is forced to drink 
wine instead of water, which has become scarce due to the 
hot summer. The drawing, though tiny, is pregnant with 


humour, clearly capturing the state of the drunken elephant, 
which is about to lose its balance. 


Abanindranath's correspondence in the Collection largely 
covers the last three decades of his life. Here, besides being 
an artist, he appears as an art writer, the gifted orator of 


the prestigious Bagishwari lecture series at the Calcutta 
University and a playwright of mythological stories for 
children, written in the Bengali folk narrative style called 
Pala. It is the post-Nationalist Abanindranath who has yet 
not been widely discussed but is increasingly attracting 
the attention of art historians. Of many letters, one written 
in 1924 is particularly noteworthy. In this, Abanindranath 
writes to Nandalal, informing him that he has just started 
teaching painting again in a room of his house at 
Jorasanko. He, however, does not intend to launch any 
new artistic programme like the Bengal School; but rather 
wants his classroom to be a kind of Adda, an informal 
gathering of artists and musicians, in which art can be 
taught amidst a vibrant cultural environment. One of the 
main purposes behind his renewed interest in the teaching 
of art in his mid-fifties was perhaps a desire to engage 
himself in some kind of collective activity to beat his 
growing loneliness, evident in his many letters from 
this and later period. Unlike his uncle Rabindranath, 
Abanindranath was not a public figure, always under the 
glare of the limelight. He was a gregarious person, who 
enjoyed immense popularity among the students, with 
whom he spearheaded the nationalist movement in art, 
popularly known as the Bengal School, in the early decades 
of the twentieth century. In the late 1910s and early 1920s, 
when his favourite students, including Nandalal, were 


Abanindranath Tagore at his home Uttarayana in Santiniketan. 


leaving him to join various art institutions in India and 
abroad, and Santiniketan, a rural institution in Bengal, far 
away from metropolitan Calcutta, was emerging as a 


powerful cultural centre that had taken upon itself the role 
of representing India to the world, Abanindranath, though 
widely revered as the doyen of modern Indian art, became 
very lonely. His loneliness was compounded when his 
elder brother Gaganendranath Tagore, with whom he had 
long worked together sitting side by side in their famous 
Dakshiner Veranda, the southern terrace of the Jorasanko 
house, was paralysed in 1929 and unable to speak and 
move. In the correspondence, we witness two different, if 
not opposing sides of Abanindranath; on the one hand, he 
is energetic and versatile, channelising his creative energy 
towards newer avenues of art and, on the other hand, he 
appears as an old, lonely and anxious man, struggling with 
health, financial insecurities and other family problems. 


Nandalal was also Rabindranath's favourite, who admired 
his artistic talent and ceremoniously welcomed him, first in 
1914, to join him in his alternative educational project in 
Santiniketan, where art and music were given centre place. 
Nandalal was appointed as the head of the art faculty of 
Visva-Bharati in 1922 and from then, he devoted his life 
in realising the poets dream to forge a modernist yet 
non-western art pedagogy and to build a campus that 
was aesthetically appealing and in harmony with the 
surrounding nature. Many of Tagore's letters to Nandalal 
in the Collection bear his poems. One of them is written on 


Nandalal, eulogising him as a master artist. We know that 
Rabindranath wrote several eulogies to Nandalal; one that 
he wrote in 1914 on Nandalal's first visit to Santiniketan 
is very famous and is widely published in facsimile, it 
reflects his great appreciation for the younger man. 


There is in the Collection a letter written to Nandalal from 
Russia, the country Rabindranath visited in September 
1930. The letter, in which he appreciates the Soviet 
revolutionaries for not destroying the precious art objects 
ofthe past while destroying the old regime, though included 
in his book Russiar Chithi (Letters from Russia) is worth 
quoting: 


"Those of our countrymen who look upon politics as 
pure athletics consider all fine arts as opposed to 
manliness. | have already written on this question. 
There was a time when the Tsar of Russia, like a boa- 
constrictor, swallowed up in his empire a large part 
of the earth; those who fell within the coils of his tail 
were crushed to pulp. 


The revolutionaries crossed swords with his power 
nearly thirteen years ago. [...] Plundering and grabbing 
followed: the people were seized with the frenzy of 
destruction laying waste the costly objects of the rich 
men’s luxury. Even through this period of lawlessness 
and violence, strict orders had come from the 
revolutionary leaders not to destroy any object of art. 
Half-starved and cold, the students and professors 
went about rescuing all that was worth preserving from 
the forsaken palaces of the rich and collecting them in 
the universities’ museums. 


El 


The Soviets have deprived the rich personally, but unlike 
the savages have not allowed the destruction of wealth 
which belongs to humanity for all time. They have not 
only given back the right to the land to those who 
have long tilled it for the others, but also have wanted 
to give them whatever is of value in human life, in 
knowledge and enjoyment. They realised that the food 
alone is enough for animals and not for men and have 
recognised that for real manhood the cultivation of art 
is far superior to gymnastics. 


EJ 


The revolutionaries have pulled down the walls of the 


temple properties and made them the properties of 
the people. Apart from what is necessary for religious 
purposes, everything else is being collected in the 
museums. In the middle of the civil war, when typhus 
was raging all around and the railways lines had been 
destroyed, batches of researchers travelled to the 
uttermost confines of the country to look for and rescue 
old works of art. The collection of manuscripts, pictures 
and engravings that proceeded was limitless. 


But this is only what has been found in the houses of the 
rich and the churches. They have turned their attention 
also to ascertain the value of the works of art originating 
from common peasant and workers, which in the old 
days were the objects of contempt. Intensive works is 
being carried on not only with pictures, but also with 
folk literature, folk music and folk art’ [Letters from 
Russia (Kolkata: Visva-Bharati, 1960) 66-71] 


This is a long letter; few excerpts from it are given here. In 
the book, the name of the correspondent and the last 
part of the original letter, where he was expressing mixed 
feelings of excitement and doubt on his recent success as 


an artist, has been omitted. He was so inspired by Russias 
post-Revolution progress in the cultural education and 
conservation that he urges Nandalal to visit Russia. 


Rabindranath himself emerged as an artist in 1930 with the 
successful exhibition of his paintings in Paris. In a letter, 
where he expresses his happiness for his recognition as a 
modern Indian painter in Europe, he credits Nandalal with 
creating an artistic atmosphere around him in Santiniketan, 
which emboldened his long-held secret desire to become 
a painter. There is a small poetic letter, written in 1931, in 
which he speaks of his indomitable desire to pursue art 
seriously for the rest of his life and for this he seeks 
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Nandalal's help for showing him the road to the world of 
visible forms since his own world is shaped by only words 
and language. Rabindranath was inspired by Nandalal's 
drawings and wrote poems on them. In a letter, he informs 
Nandalal that he has written a poem based on his drawing/ 
etching of the goat. The goat, he argues, is not the kind of 
animal which could inspire a poet's imagination, but in 
Nandalal's drawing it looks elegant and artistic, and no less 
beautiful than the divine apsaras, such as Urvashi. [The 
poem and the picture of the goat were published together in 


Rabindranath's book of children verses, Chhadar Chhobi, 
first published in 1937 by the Visva-Bharati Publication] 


Nandalal was close to both Abanindranath and 
Rabindranath; but he was a bit closer to his Guru. In his 
letters, Abanindranath appears as much his mentor as his 
close friend and well-wisher, speaking of his personal 


Guru and Shishya sitting together. 


situation and of his likes and dislikes freely without any 
hesitation. Thus, we find that Abanindranath was more 
intimate than Rabindranath, who hardly opens the doors to 
his personal life in the letters. However, the original letters 
of India's two pioneering cultural personalities written to 
Nandalal Bose over decades discussing the issues crucial 
to historical and biographical research are valuable archival 
documents and cultural assets of our country 


Arkaprava Bose 
Research Scholar, Visva-Bharati 
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A Rabindranath Tagore poem written especially for 
Nandalal Bose in 1931. 


Gaganendranath Tagore, Untitled, mixed media on card, 13.5 x 8.6 cm. 
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Abanindranath Tagore, Untitled, watercolour on card, 16.5 x 14.8 cm. 


The Tagore Family 


Nandalal Bose had a close relationship with both 
Abanindranath (1871-1951) and Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861 71941), and it was natural that he should have been 
gifted works by this family of artists. In addition to the 
letters, the archives includes two signed paintings 


by Abanindranath Tagore, one signed painting by 
Gaganendranath Tagore (1867-1938), and a further 
unsigned work that is stamped on the reverse with the 
artist's seal. There is also a letter from Rabindranath Tagore 
with an unsigned ink drawing by the artist on the reverse. 
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Rabindranath Tagore, Untitled, ink on paper, 18.8 x 13.5 cm. 


A letter from Rabindranath Tagore. 


Nandalal Bose, A Portrait of Rabindranath Tagore, 
pencil on card, 13.8 x 9 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, A Portrait of Rabindranath Tagore, 
ink on card, 13.9 x 8.7 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, A Portrait of Abanindranath Tagore, 
ink and pencil on card, 13.6 x 8.7 cm. 
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, Untitled, watercolour on paper, 13.9 x 9.3 cm. 


Abanindranath Tagore, Untitled, ink on card, 13.9 x 8.7 cm 


Abanindranath Tagore, 
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Gaganendranath Tagore, Untitled, watercolour and pencil on paper, 31.9 x 22.1 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, Untitled (detail), ink and wash on paper, 1916, 17 x 22.1 cm. 


Early Sketches 1916-1921 


The archives include a group of early pencil sketches and 
watercolours by Nandalal Bose, that were created between 
1916 and 1921, which represent an important transitional 
stage in his career. The two works on the opposite page are 
both from this early period. Both depict a man seated under 
a tree, looking out across a river, but despite the similarity in 
composition, the treatment of the subject and the manner 
in which the artist depicts the scenes are entirely different. 
The first is a pencil sketch in which the figure and the 
landscape are treated in a semi-realistic manner, that is 
perhaps most reminiscent of his guru Abanindranath 
Tagores favoured style. This same style appears in 
Nandalal's own illustrations to Ananda Coomaraswamy's 
book Myths and Legends of the Hindus and Buddhists, that 
were first published in 1913. Like his guru, the style of these 
works appears loosely based on late Mughal paintings, 
adapted to a late Victorian Western sensibility. The second 
painting, although entirely similar to the first in its basic 
composition, has a different approach. The lines are almost 
calligraphic, especially in the treatment of the river. It is clear 
that the second painting represents for Nandalal an early 
artistic response to a desire for a more pan-Asian outlook. 


The images on the following pages depict several drawings 
and paintings in both styles. Although many of the earliest 
sketches circa 1916 are completed in the semi-realist style, 
not all of them are the same, and even at this early stage, 
works in a more calligraphic approach begin to appear. 
More interestingly, both styles continue alongside one 
another right up until 1921. This dual approach may reflect 
an ongoing artistic tussle in the artist's own mind between 


his guru's approach, and his new mentor, Rabindranath 
Tagore's suggestions. 


In 1921, Rabindranath Tagore published an essay in the 
Visvarabharati titled ‘The Meaning of Art’ in which he states: 
‘When in the name of Indian art we cultivate, with deliberate 
aggressiveness, a certain bigotry born of the habit of past 
generations, we smother our souls under idiosyncrasies 
unearthed from buried centuries. These are like masks 
with exaggerated grimaces, that fail to respond to the 
ever-changing play of life..| strongly urge our artists to 
vehemently deny their obligation carefully to produce 
something that can be labeled as Indian art according to 
some old world mannerism. Let them proudly refuse to 
be herded into a pen like branded beasts that are treated 
as cattle and not as cows. (Rabindranath Tagore, ‘The 
Meaning of Art’, reprinted by Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi, 
1983, preface.) 


These words were published shortly after Rabindranath 
Tagore had invited Nandalal Bose to come to Santiniketan, 
and around the same time that Tagore himself took up 
painting in earnest. The timing of the article is pertinent, for 
it seems to be at precisely this same moment in Nandalal 
Bose's career, that we see the artist experimenting much 
more and absorbing from a wider base of artistic sources. 
In this moment of transition, we can see an artistic 
approach that breaks away from the narrow confines of 
the Bengal School, and prepares the way for a broader 
modernist attitude to art within India as a whole. 
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Nandalal Bose, Two Untitled Works, mixed media on paper, 23 x 17.1 cm and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Six Untitled Works, mixed media on paper, 1916-1921, 17.7 x 25.1 cm. each 


Nandalal Bose, Four Untitled Works, mixed media on paper, 1916-1921, 25.1 x 17.7 cm. each 
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Nandalal Bose, Four Early Studies of Birds and Nature, ink on paper, 25.2 x 16.4 cm. and smaller 


Nandalal Bose, Two Untitled Works, ink and wash on paper, c. 1916, 17.5 x 25.1 cm. and smaller 


The Murals 


Nandalal Bose started painting murals in the 1920s. He 
wanted to revisit the technique of painting large-scale 
works on the interior and exterior walls of buildings, 
hearkening back to traditional Indian painting of the past, 
with Ajanta being his primary source of inspiration. He 
experimented with various fresco techniques including the 
conventional fresco buono method, as well as the local 
Indian version known as the Jaipuri or arai technique, which 
was semi-secco. 


The history of mural painting at Santiniketan is closely tied 
to Nandalal Bose and Rabindranath Tagore. Although there 
had been some earlier attempts to introduce it into the 
Art School in Calcutta, they had never gained much traction. 
There was a constant tussle between the more traditional 
painting styles, such as miniature format painting using 
a wash technique propounded by Abanindranath Tagore, 
or the Western academic style adopted by artists such 
as Hemendranath Mazumdar which were easier to 
understand and promote. This required a change in 
approach and thinking, and Nandalal, spurred on by 
Rabindranath Tagore's advice to 'broaden one's perspective 
and reach out to wider horizons' (K.G. Subramanyan, 
Foreword to The Santiniketan Murals, Calcutta, 1995, p. x) 
readily took on the challenge. This choice, in particular, 
aligned his artistic interests more with Rabindranath rather 
than Abanindranath, which eventually led him to find a 
permanent role at Santiniketan. 


Nandalal had visited Ajanta in 1909 with his fellow artists 
from Santiniketan at the request of Lady Herringham, who 
wanted them to copy and document the cave murals. This 
visit was also partly responsible for changing his vision and 
slowly transforming the way in which he would paint. After 
spending three months at the caves, he returned wanting 
to 'enlarge the scale and function of his painting. (ibid.) 
Even though this change in his working style took place 
gradually, his daughter, Gouri Bhanja, has said that he did 
try to paint on the walls of their home in Calcutta upon his 
return from Ajanta, indicating that his mind was already 
working to try and incorporate what he had seen into his 
own practice. Along with images from Ajanta, he also 
painted animals and Durga, Nataraja and Ganesha. ‘The 
scale, the complexity, the combination of loaded narrative 
and decorative exuberance, the interplay between the 
spiritually involved and the seriously engaging, between the 
world of man and nature, as wellas the interaction between 
painting, sculpture and architecture that he experienced 
here clearly suggested a world view and an artistic 
programme different from the one set by Abanindranath 


Tagore’ (R. Siva Kumar, ‘The Santiniketan Murals: A Brief 
History’, The Santiniketan Murals, Calcutta, 1995, p. 5) 


His first attempt at mural painting was seen at the J.C. Bose 
Institute in 1916, in his pre-Santiniketan days. His fellow 
artists and him learned by trial and error as they had no 
technical training in fresco painting. They learned what they 
could from observation, practical experimentation and 
academic resources, as well as learning from local artists 
and craftsmen. Nandalal was always striving to learn more 
and improve his technique. The works at the Bose Institute 
are independent scenes from the Mahabharata that show 
the influence of Ajanta, but the compositions reveal that he 
has not yet managed to fully reconcile the change in scale. 


In 1921, just after Kala Bhavan opened, he and his fellow 
teachers went on an excursion to the Bagh Caves to copy 
the frescoes that were rapidly disappearing. They sent their 
students detailed notes from the Bagh caves on how to 
paint on walls, and encouraged them to try it themselves, 
which gave birth to the earliest murals at Santiniketan. A 
year later, Bose made mural painting part of the curriculum, 
which would provide the initial boost for the campus of the 
University to become the open-air museum that it grew into, 
with over fifty in-situ murals and sculptures. (ibid., p. 9) 


Some of the impetus came from Patrick Geddes, a well- 
known town planner and environmentalist who visited 
Santiniketan in 1922 at the invitation of Rabindranath 
Tagore. Upon walking around the compound, he 
commented on the bare exteriors of all the buildings and 
asked why Nandalal had not painted on them. Nandalal's 
reply of not having sufficient knowledge of fresco 
techniques was not reason enough for Geddes, and he 
suggested using charcoal if nothing else. It was a 
conversation the artist did not forget, and it motivated 
him to put into action various nascent thoughts that were 
swirling around in his mind. 


Nandalal was ready to revisit his approach to painting 
and expand his mind to allow for new connections, 
and therefore, innovative techniques. The one figure who 
remained integral to his artistic growth and development 
was Rabindranath Tagore. Tagore was involved in the 
country's nationalist movement, and as time progressed, 
he became one of the ‘active agents of transformation’ for 
the arts specifically. He saw great potential in Nandalal, and 
eventually invited him to be the director of Kala Bhavan at 
Santiniketan. Tagore saw the need for a greater role for the 
arts in any educational programme, and he hoped Nandalal 
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would shape the programme at Kala Bhavan to allow art to 
have a larger impact overall. Given his already burgeoning 
interest in mural painting, Nandalal thought it would be a 
good way to bring the community closer together. Art, as 
an educational programme also 'brought the teachers and 
students together in a common pursuit: (ibid., p. 7) 


One of the more important relationships he wanted to 
develop was the one between art and architecture. 
According to him, the addition of paintings to buildings 
and outdoor spaces should actively contribute towards 
lending them a vitality and 'transforming the total 
environment and making the site more exciting... Their role, 
therefore, is organic not ornamental. (K.G. Subramanyan, 
Op. cit., p. xi) Some spaces, such as Santiniketan, lend 
themselves much better to murals, and the architecture 
was transformed with the addition of the early murals. The 
Old Library, especially, was 'another striking instance of 
how a delicate interplay of colourful murals and sandy 
plaster can bring a building to life” (ibid.) Kirti Mandir in 
Baroda on the other hand, does not allow the murals to be 
easily viewed. As the murals are on a mezzanine, it requires 
one to climb onto the balconies. Ideally, a mural should 
relateto both the ‘architecture and the environment‘. 


Besides finding the ideal environment for his murals, 
Nandalal also broadened his own narrative vision so that 
he could make best use of this new medium. 'Nandalal's 
narratives are generally broken into a chain of incidents or 
events like the scenes in a play; but these scenes zoom 
forward and backward leading to a spatial animation very 
clearly cinematic. Their components are delightfully 
eclectic and they function in a middle space between 
imagination and reality, topicality and timelessness, design 
and human drama? (ibid.) 


With the help of Sailendranath Dey, Nandalal invited master 
muralist Narsinghlal Mistri to Kala Bhavan in 1927 to teach 
him his Jaipuri fresco burnishing techniques used in murals. 
Bose and his fellow teachers along with their students 
painted alongside the visiting artist, each practicing on a 
portion of the wall of Patha Bhavan. 


Spring Festival, on the first floor of Patha Bhavan, was 
painted during this first group of murals that were done in 
1928. It has some of the same pictorial elements as the 
ater group that would follow in 1933, but is not as refined in 
appearance, as Nandalal introduced various elements as 
e went along to try and master the technique. Unlike the 
other paintings from this group, the image in the Collection 


is an inverted version of the final mural, as it was also used 
as the pin-hole stencil to create the outlines of the mura 
itself. 


Boses first independent, complete mural was done in 1930 
and depicts the first Halakarshan festival. It was the firs 
major mural done using the fresco buono technique 
(painting on areas of wet lime plaster) which was firs 
introduced in Santiniketan in 1924. Looking at the work, 
one understands some of the issues Nandalal grappled 
with in trying to illustrate a contemporary, narrative pane 
incorporating multiple scenes, figures, and moods. 'The 
mural remains an interesting example of his efforts to 
invest his representation of contemporary events with 
narrative, monumental and iconic potential’ (R. Siva Kumar, 
op. cit., pp. 17-18) 


Nandalal Bose, detail of The Descent of the Ganges 
Kirti Mandir, 1939. 


The next major group of murals were created by Nandalal 
in 1933 on the ground floor of Patha Bhavan or the Old 
Library. Narsinghlal returned to Santiniketan; this time to 
technically assist Nandalal with the painting. The project 
took four months, and consisted of five horizontal and 
two vertical panels painted on the upper half of the walls. 


Stylistically, the works had ‘.. flat coloured simplified 
shapes and compressed space with broader articulations, 
organised like a stenciled scroll. (ibid., p. 20) Each work 
was ‘frieze’ like, using local experiences of life around 
Santiniketan as the subject in most cases. These works 
include Shapmochan, Campus Life, Birth of Chaitanya, 
Nati, Cattle and Herdsmen, Bull Fight and River Khoai. The 
subjects of the works do not necessarily represent a larger 
cohesive theme, but each represent ‘.. a theme close to 
Nandalal's heart or experience; and together inspite of their 
individual differences, they are not without a certain inter- 
relatedness. (ibid., p. 21) This group of works, according to 
Siva Kumar, best represent the union of architecture and art 
that Nandalal was seeking, as ‘thematic and architectural 
considerations jointly regulate the decorative scheme 
of this mural’ (ibid.) The specific sizes of the works in 
proportion to the wall and the placement of each work 
establishes a symmetry and ‘viewing rhythm’ while looking 
at them. The recessed formats, concentric borders and 
deliberate divisions into sections, also contribute to the 
overall effect. 


The four Kirti Mandir frescoes in Baroda were 
commissioned by Sayajirao Ill Gaekwad, Maharaja of 
Baroda in 1938. The Maharaja had heard of Nandalal 
through his Haripura engagement for the Indian National 
Congress the previous year, and invited him to decorate the 
newly completed building. Unfortuntately, the ruler did not 
live to see the final product, as he died in February 1939, 
even before Nandalal had begun painting. The Kirti Mandir 
was designed in consultation with Sir Edwin Lutyens 


E 1 
Correspondence exchanged between the Maharaja of Baroda's office 
and Nandalal Bose during the period the Kirti Mandir murals were 
being painted. 


(1869-1944) as a type of mausoleum to honour the 
ancestors of the Gaekwad family. In addition to housing 
marble busts of all the family members, the central hall 
would be completely embellished as well. 


In 1938, Nandalal visited Baroda, along with Benodebehari 
Mukherjee, his chief assistant since his first mural in the 
1920s, to plan the designs for the four murals. Nandalal's 
original thought was to have a primarily black and white 
theme, but this changed over the course of the project. 
After visiting the building, he returned to Santiniketan where 
he created several drawings and sketches for the works. 
These were then re-created in life-size tracings, pencil 
drawings and cartoons in tempera on paper which were 
then brought back to Kirti Mandir to be identically 
Teproduced on the walls on a prepared ground of dry plaster. 


In 1941, during the period he was working on the Kirti 
Mandir murals, Rabindranath Tagore passed away. 
Nandalal painted the first version of Natir Puja in 1942 in 
China Bhavan in Santiniketan, possibly motivated by his 
passing away. Natir Puja was a poem written by Tagore 
in 1926, which was then made into a play. It was a piece 
that always remained with Nandalal over the years, even 
during the painting of Shapmochan in Patha Bhavan in 
1933. Nati, or the female protagonist as a dancer appears 
as a large vertical mural there as well, and it is her dance 
and ultimate sacrifice that is of primary importance to 
him. NatirPuja also held particular interest for Nandalal as 
his eldest daughter Gouri performed the lead role in the 
1926 production. Her role as Srimati created a sensation in 
Bengali society as it was the first time a woman who was 
not of a low caste was performing in the theatre. (Sonya 
Rhie Quintanilla, Rhythms of India: The Art of Nandalal Bose, 
exhibition catalogue, San Diego Museum of Art, 2008, 
p. 200) Given the complexities of Tagore's writings, Natir 
Puja was not an easy piece to transpose into a mural, and 
Nandalal's interpretation uses both the play and the poem 
as twin sources of the narrative to give birth to the images. 


Both Nandalal and Tagore were deeply interested in 
Buddhism and used to follow the teachings of the Buddha 
to address everyday predicaments as well as larger life 
questions. The Natir Puja in China Bhavan is considered 
to be the ultimate homage to the Buddha. He had planned 
it very carefully, from small postcards (as seen in the 
current group) to larger drawings and tracings using both 
the poem and the play to inspire him. Ultimately, after long 
and detailed preparations, he completed the mural itself in 
three days, finishing it on the Buddha's birthday. 
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THE HALAKARSHAN MURAL 


Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing for central panel, ink and pencil on paper, 1928-1930, 21 x 33.3. cm. (recto 1) 


The Halakarshan festival was an annual plowing ritual held 
every August, when the grounds of Sriniketan were plowed 
accompanied by 'Vedic invocations, dance, and musical 
processions. (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla, Rhythms of India: 
The Art of Nandalal Bose, exhibition catalogue, San Diego 
Museum of Art, 2008, p. 129) Even though the mural was 
only completed in 1930, Bose began preparatory drawings 
for it as early as 1928. Nandalal's approach to large-scale 
mural painting had to be different from the technique 
used in his smaller-format works. Here, he has presented a 
panorama of multiple scenes in a long, linear format, using 
various pictorial devices and subtle changes in line and 
pattern to communicate the changing energy of the group 
The central scene shows the yoked bullocks, farmers, 
Rabindranath Tagore as the ploughman, and Vidushekhar 
Sastri as the priest reciting invocations. (R. Siva Kumar, 
‘The Santiniketan Murals: A Brief History’, The Santiniketan 
Murals, Calcutta, 1995, p. 13) They are flanked by a graceful 
and restrained group of bullocks and women and children 
bearing offerings on the right and an energetic group of 
village drummers, baul players and other musicians on 
the left. 


To communicate these different moods effectively on a 
large scale, Nandalal has used very different tools as 
compared to what he used in drawings and smaller scale 
works. He has not used differing groundlines or gestural 
animation; rather he has clearly separated the groups, 
and, by ‘..pictorially animating groups lacking in physical 
movement, the scenes in the mural are made comparable 
and the compositional idea of a surging procession is 
replaced by an alternation of relatively animated and 
contained groups: (ibid., p. 15) 


a 


The preparatory drawings related to this mural in the 
current group are far more detailed and animated than the 
final mural, which reveals a more sedate composition. The 
changes may reflect the challenge that the artist had in 
projecting his vision onto a larger scale, or it may reflect a 
conscious decision to simplify his line to give the mural 
a monumental power. Some of the current tracings are 
dated to 1964 and would have been used when the mural 
was first restored 


Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing of left side, pencil on paper, 1928-1930, 11 x 33.6. cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, tracings for the mural, pencil on tracing paper, various years, 106.5 x 861.5 cm. (c! 


Reference photographs of the mural 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing of left side, pencil on paper, 1928-1930, 21 x 33.3. cm. (recto 2) 


various years, 106.5 x 861.5 cm. (continued on following page) 


of the mural 


Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing for central panel, ink and pencil on paper, 1928-1930, 13.5 x 33.2. cm. (recto 3) 


Nandalal Bose, tracings for the mural, pencil on tracing paper, various years, 106.5 x 861.5 cm. (continued from previous page), next panel 101 x 76 cm, last panel ( 


Reference photographs of the mural 


Nandalal Bose, detail of preparatory drawing of right side, pencil on paper, 1928-1930, 
21 x 33.3. cm. (verso 1) 


ge), next panel 101 x 76 cm,, last panel (detail) 96.5 x 615.5 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing of bull, pencil on paper, 1928-1930, 13.5 x 33.2. cm. (verso 3) 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing of right side, pencil on paper, 1928-1930, 21 x 33.3. cm. (verso 2) 


THE PATHA BHAVAN MURALS 


The murals on the ground floor of Patha Bhavan, as 
mentioned earlier, are varied in subject, unified by 
Nandalal's specific fondness for each theme. Unlike the 
material for other murals, the works related to Patha 
Bhavan in the current group show coloured works, 
completed in a scroll format as life-size designs for the 
final murals on the walls. 


Each work has been treated somewhat differently. The 
one panel that looks the most different from the others is 
River Khoai, a rather stark, desolate looking landscape, as 
compared to the other animated panels that have figures 
as the focus. However, as Siva Kumar explains, the work 
is an accurate representation of what the landscape in 
Santiniketan would have actually looked like. '..The Sky, 
the arid land and the nearly dry river bed with its silvery 
Streak reflecting the summer sky’ (R. Siva Kumar, ‘The 
Santiniketan Murals: A Brief History’, The Santiniketan 
Murals, Calcutta, 1995, p. 21) are shown using warm tones 
without lines, done in the Jaipuri fresco technique. 


Placed next to it is the other panel that matches it in length, 
of Cattle and Herdsmen, divided into two equal sections, 
one showing a Bull Fight. The section on the left shows 
a herd of cattle moving slowly through the dusty, red 
landscape dotted with clumps of grass. At the far right end, 
the herdsman stands playing the flute under the shade 
of a large banyan tree that extends into the right section 
as well, thereby unifying the work despite being divided 
by a border. The right section shows a continuation of the 
same landscape with several herdsmen sitting on a hillock, 
gazing at the entertainment provided by two fighting bulls. 


In contrast, the two lower panels, Shapmochan and 
Campus Life, are smaller in size and ‘have a greater 
human and cultural focus. (ibid., p. 20) Shapmochan was 
a play written by Rabindranath Tagore in 1931. It was 
performed several times over the next two years, including 
some shows at Santiniketan, which would have made it 


Nandalal Bose, Bull Fight, tempera on paper laid on cloth, 1933, 38.4 x 180.2 cm. 


that much more relevant for Nandalal, as was the fact that 
his daughter Jamuna was playing the lead role. It was not 
unusual for Nandalal to try and paint scenes from a Tagore 
play, given the close collaboration between the two men 
in their quest to create a new artistic identity through mural 
painting. The work is pictorially divided into three sections, 
Showing the lead character, Kamalika, in three different 
'emotional states’. The mural is a definite precursor to the 
Natir Puja murals that would follow nine years later, based 
on another play by Tagore that he was deeply moved by. 
Here, Kamalika's postures and movements echo the nati 
that would appear in a few years. 


Campus Life incorporates several vignettes of life in and 
around Santiniketan that come together to form a cohesive 
image of local life and the environment, where 'nature and 
man, simple villagers and learned men, craftsmen and 
artists', all blend into one harmonious community. (ibid., 
p. 22) There are some autobiographical references in the 
Work, as Nandalal has painted himself in the centre of 
the work, along with Narsinghlal, shown helping him paint, 
as well as other members of his family. ‘This panel... 
represents his personal credo against the backdrop of 
the early Santiniketan community, to the shaping and 
sustenance of which, Nandalal was committed. (ibid.) 


Nandalal Bose, Spring Festival, tempera on paper, 1928, 36.5 x 282.8 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, River Khoai, tempera on paper, 1933, 42.2 x 393.2 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Cattle and Herdsmen, tempera on paper laid on cloth, 1933, 40.2 x 192.7 cm. 
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^N Nandalal Bose, preparatory sketch for Natir Puja, China Bhavan, 
) pencil on card, 1942, 13.7 x 8.7 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, Shapmochan, tempera on paper laid on cloth, 1933, 83 x 262 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Campus Life, tempera on paper laid on cloth, 1933, 71 x 255.5 cm 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing for Nati, Patha Bhavan, pencil on tracing paper, 1933, 128.5 x 65 cm of comparable @ 
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THE KIRTI MANDIR MURALS 


Introduction 


Nandalal executed the first mural Gangavatharan or 
Descent of the Ganges in October 1939. This work is on the 
South wall of the building, above the entrance to the main 
hall. The second work, Life of Meerabai, was painted on 
the north wall a year late in 1940. In 1943, he painted a 
second version of Natir Puja, based on Rabindranath 
Tagores play of 1926 on the east wall. The long gap ofthree 
years may have been related to the death of Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1941, and this may have also have played a role 
in Nandalal's choice of subject for his third mural; an 
homage to his mentor. The final work on the west wall is 
the dramatic battle scene from the Mahabharata titled The 
Slaying of Abhimanyu. 


It has been suggested by Sonya Rhie Quintanilla that the 
choice of these subjects in particular were linked to their 
association with death, given the overall function of the 
building. ‘If so, the Descent of the Ganges can be considered 
as symbolically bringing the purifying waters of the holy 
Ganges to Baroda, as other rulers in India's history whose 
domains lie in regions away from the Gangetic plains have 
been known to do in royally sponsored public works of art. 
The devotion of Meerabai caused her to achieve unification 
with god upon her death; the court dancer in Natir Puja 
martyred herself in forbidden worship of the Buddha; and 
Abhimanyu was slain while valorously performing his duty 
as a warrior. Purification, liberation, devotion and heroism in 
death are all aspects that would have resonated with the 
family of the maharajas. (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla and H. 
Tiffany Lee, 'Murals of the Kirti Mandir’, Rhythms of India: 
The Art of Nandalal Bose, exhibition catalogue, San Diego 
Museum of Art, 2008, p. 191) 


Another explanation for the particular choice of subjects 
has been offered by historian Syed Mujtaba Ali who 
Suggests that by choosing these four subjects Nandalal 
has 'divided India's history into the Aryan (in the 
Mahabharata mural), Buddhist (Natir Puja), Hindu (Descent 
of the Ganges), and bhakti (Meerabai). (Syed Mujtaba 
Ali, 'Kaviguru o Nandala’, Syed Mujtaba Ali Racanavali, 
Calcutta, 1974, vol. 2, pp. 300-303) Continuing in the same 
vein, Siva Kumar says 'Evoking such ‘visions’ was part of 
the nationalist search for identity, frequently attempted 
by leaders and writers of the time. Although most 
contemporary artists took an equal interest in myths 
and legends, their individual paintings did not generally 
add up to a larger personal vision, or produce anything 
of comparable comprehensiveness or Sweep. Nandalal 


came close to it because of his larger vision of art and 
his broader spectrum of activity, including murals! (R. 
Siva Kumar, The Santiniketan Murals: A Brief History', The 
Santiniketan Murals, Calcutta, 1995, p. 53) 


Descent of the Ganges 


The Descent of the Ganges is the only one of the four 
murals associated with Lord Shiva, despite the Gaekwars 
being devout Shaivites. ‘The subject of the Descent of 
the Ganges has traditionally been harnessed by rulers in 
India for its message of purification: ashes of the dead 
become purified in the Ganges, and the sacred river has 
in this way been brought to Baroda. Siva too is the Lord 
of Time (Mahakala)’ (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla and H. Tiffany 
Lee, op. cit., p. 192) 


The central image of the mural is a four-headed Shiva 
Standing within a flaming aureole, modeled after the 'four- 
headed, six-armed wrathful form of Bhairava at the Sun 
Temple at Konarak in Orissa/ (ibid., p. 193) Nandalal has 
incorporated the figure of the Ganges as a goddess in 
Shiva's crown, by his feet and at his side. ‘The Ganges 
River, personified as a ovely goddess descending at his 
right, is Shown a second time worshipping at his feet before 
she takes up residence in his crown! (ibid.,p. 194) 


The four heads, of which three are visible, each represent 
different aspects of his personality, ‘the left head presides 
over death and destruc ion; the right head over birth and 
sustenance; the central head refers to his aspect as 
omniscient lord.’ (ibid) Other identifying features include 
the trident, the drum, the crescent moon in his hair and the 
begging bowl. Surrounding the central images is a 'nimbus 
of swirls' (R. Siva Kumar, Op. cit., p. 44); a stylised, scrolling 
ornamental pattern with three goddesses in their own 
aureoles and a pot of abundance in the top left corner. 
"Those who pass under these images of life-giving waters 
become symbolically purified as they move from the 
outside world into the mausoleum’ (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla 
andH. Tiffany Lee, op. cit., p. 205) 


The works related to this mural in the current group include 
preparatory drawings from relatively early in the process, 
probably done while Nandalal was still conceptualising the 
Work, as well as larger tracings and drawings that are 
almost identicalto the final mural. 
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Reference image of the mural 


Nandalal Bose, drawings and tracings for Descent of the Ganges, various mediums, 1939, 
308 x 110.5 cm. and smaller 
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THE KIRTI MANDIR MURALS - The Life of Meerabai 


Nandalal Bose, detail of a preparatory scroll, pencil on paper, 1940, 101.5 x 345 cm. 


The Life of Meerabai, painted opposite the image of Shiva, 


was also opposite in style, content and purpose. Whilst the * 


'awesome' Descent of the Ganges had 'the iconic presence 
ofa Tibetan tanka' (R. Siva Kumar, ‘The Santiniketan Murals: 
A Brief History’, The Santiniketan Murals, Calcutta, 1995, 
p. 44), this work is delicate and gentler in appearance. Even 
hough it is set in a linear format, it is not narrative, but 
depicts several unconnected scenes from the life of 
Meerabai, a female mystic saint who lived in 16th century 
Rajasthan. She was a Krishna bhakt, devoted to the Lord, 
and had composed several songs in his name. Each of 
the four scenes highlight different aspects of her devotion 
o Lord Krishna, and are divided with excerpts from her 
Songs, which Nandalal greatly admired. The largest 
vignette shows Meerabai as ‘a baul-like dancing figure‘, 
surrounded by mendicants and musicians against the 
backdrop of a large, beautiful old tree, with a gnarled tree 
trunk and a lush leaf canopy. Maidens look on from behind 
the tree. The second smaller panel to the right of the main 
image shows Meerabai creating a coloured design on the 
loor of a raised pavilion, a traditional Bengali form of folk 
art called alpona. The extreme left and right images are 
of female saints, '..clad in white garments in postures of 
devotion reminiscent of elements from Rajasthani 
paintings traditions’ (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla and H. Ti fany 
Lee, 'Murals of the Kirti Mandir', Rhythms of India: The Art 
of Nandalal Bose, exhibition catalogue, San Diego Museum 
of Art, 2008, p. 200) 


The drawings related to this mural show various stages of 
Nandalal's creative process, as he has repeated the same 
sequence of images, adding in elements and significant 
details as he progressed. Whilst the scroll with the drawing 
has perfectly marked out grids, probably done to scale, 
the lines of the drawings themselves are soft and lyrical, 


with special attention paid to shading and patterns. Some 
of the initial drawings that form part of the large scrolls 
were omitted from the final mural, whilst the order of 
others was changed, revealing how Bose's ideas changed 
as the project evolved 


| 


Photograph corresponding to the last two panels of the mural 
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Nandalal Bose, five details of a preparatory scroll, pencil on paper, 1940, overall scroll size 109.9 x 749 cm. 


Reference image of the mural 
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Nandalal Bose, five tracings of the mural, pencil on tracing paper, 1940, 110 x 197 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, twelve details of a preparatory scroll, pencil on paper, 1940 
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CHINA BHAVAN - Natir Puja 


Both Nandalal and Tagore were deeply interested in 
Buddhism and used to follow the teachings of the Buddha 
to address everyday predicaments as well as larger life 
questions. The Natir Puja in China Bhavan is considered 
to be the ultimate homage to the Buddha. He had planned 
it very carefully, from small postcards (as seen in the 
current group) to larger drawings and tracings using both 
the poem and the play to inspire him. Ultimately, after long 
and detailed preparations, he completed the mural itself in 
three days, finishing it on the Buddha's birthday. 


Natir Puja was based on the dramatised version of 
Rabindranath Tagore's epic poem, Pujarini, which is itself 
based on a Buddhist tale which is part of the sacred Pali 
canon of Avadhan Shatak. The story relates how Srimati, a 
devout Buddhist servant of the royal household of the King 
Ajatsatru, risks martyrdom so that she might continue to 
worship the Buddha. The King had prohibited, on the pain 
of death, any kind of worship except that of the Vedas, but 
against the advice of the Queen and other members of the 
royal household, she persists. In the early evening Srimati 
places her offerings at the Buddhist stupa near the palace 
and as she lights the lamps at the stupa she is cut down 
and killed by the royal guards. 


The first scene shows Srimati standing alone in the palace 
garden with a thali of offerings on the morning of the 
Buddha's birthday. The second scene shows her interacting 
with Malati, a fellow believer. Srimati plays the veena and 
is teaching Malati to sing devotional songs to the Buddha. 
This is followed by a scene showing the queen Lokeshvari 
who is also not allowed to pray to the Buddha, and 
confronts Utpalavarna, the bikshuni. The next scene shows 
Utpalavarna telling Srimati she has been selected by the 
elders to bring the offerings to the altar to celebrate the 
occasion. The central scene shows Srimati with other 
women under the Ashoka tree making her offerings in a 
forbidden act of worship. The King, furious with her 
disobedience, orders her to dance in front of the stupa, a 
sin in the eyes of Buddhism, and the sixth scene shows 
her in full costume beginning to dance. In the second last 
frame, she removes the ornate costume and replaces it 
with the garb of a bikshuni, and cuts her hair, thereby 
transforming the dance into worship of the stupa and the 
Buddha. The enraged king orders the palace guards to 
kill her, and the last scene shows her crumpled body, with 
the full moon rising in the background ‘as if to bless the 
devotee’ as she lies on the ground seeming to ‘merge 
with the earth’ (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla and H. Tiffany Lee, 
‘Murals of the Kirti Mandir’, Rhythms of India: The Art of 


Nandalal Bose, preparatory sketch for Natir Puja, 
pencil on card, 1942, 13.7 x 8.6 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, exhibition catalogue, San Diego Museum 
of Art, 2008, p. 202) 


The work itself was done very quickly with great 
spontaneity using folded rags to apply the pigment instead 
of brushes, a technique Nandalal had learned from a village 
artist in his hometown of Kharagpur. Nandalal was able 
to work very quickly as he had spent considerable time 
planning the mural in smaller format drawings where he 
had decided the order of the narrative and divided the story 
into eight Scenes. From these he moved directly to the 
wall. *..In his movement from the wash paintings to the 
postcards, a progressive discarding of detail in favour of 
the rhythmic gestures of the individual figures or figure 
groups. Guided by a subliminal rhythm and narrative 
emotion that connects the figures, this leads to an easing 
of the scene division.. putting into practice his idea of 
rhythm and movement as a compositional device, different 
from arrangement and construction. (R. Siva Kumar, ‘The 
Santiniketan Murals: A Brief History, The Santiniketan 
Murals, Calcutta, 1995, pp. 46-47) 


Given the various ways Nandalal could have interpreted 
the writing, for him the central focus of the play is the 
ultimate sacrifice of the nati through her dance of worship. 
Eventually her body, lying on the ground merges back with 
nature. 'Nandalal seems to portray, in the opening and 
closing scenes of the mural, a harmonious union of the 
nati with nature. The subtle substitution of God with Nature 
in the mural is truly Nandalalesque, a parallel in art of his 
own development as an artist, and a suggestion with his 
identification with the nati as an artist. (ibid. p. 48) 


An accordion pamphlet illustrating the complete mural 
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Nandalal Bose, six tracings, ink on tracing paper, 1942, 101 x 152 cm. and smaller 
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THE KIRTI MANDIR MURALS - Natir Puja 


Natir Puja, the third mural in the Baroda group, was 
completed after a break of three years in 1943. The mural, 
designed as a linear narrative of eight scenes, was inspired 
by the 1926 poem and play of the same name written by 
Rabindranath Tagore. This would be the second time 
Nandalal painted this story, the first version done a year 
earlier at China Bhavan in Santiniketan. 


This version of Natir Puja is essentially the same as the 
one produced a year earlier in Santiniketan, with a few 
allowances made to fit the work within the space available 
in Baroda. (For a detailed description of the narrative and 
each panel, refer to the China Bhavan - Natir Puja section.) 
Here, Bose returns to his method of creating a cartoon 
for the work, which helped his assistants with the final 
work. The palette and style of the work, specifically the 
'decorative use of colour and sinuous contour lines' were 
re-introduced here, so that the work would fit in stylistically 
with thetwo murals already completed, especially the linear 
format and colours in the Life of Meerabai. 


The group of works in the Collection relating to this version 
of Natir Puja show Nandalal at an early stage of formulating 
the images, sketching out Srimati and the narrative scenes 
on multiple postcards as well as ink drawings, and the final 
tracings for the entire mural. 


Photograph corresponding to the second panel of the mural 


Rabindranath Tagore in Natir Puja with Gouri Devi 


Nandalal Bose, four preparatory works, various mediums, 1942, 26.5 x 42 cm. and smaller 


Reference image of the mural 
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Nandalal Bose, two tracings, pencil on tracing paper, 1942, 109.8 x 448.5 cm., 110 x 322 cm. 
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The final mural at Kirti Mandir is The Slaying of Abhimanyu 
from the Mahabharata. Created as a five-part work, it 
shows the war between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
in which Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna is killed. Although 
the five parts are clearly defined, they are not a continuous 
narrative. Temporally, the first and last panel frame the 
ghastly war in-between. In the first panel, Abhimanyu and 
his wife Uttara sit in the palace, preparing for the War. She 
massages his arm, while around them ladies are oiling his 
armour, arranging his weapons and offering flowers. In 
the upper right, a general view of the army preparing for 
battle is seen. In the last panel, the funeral pyres of the 
slain Pandavas are shown burning, while the blind King 
Dhritatashtra and his queen Gandhari stand and pray. 
Women mourners are shown in the lower right, while 
opportunistic vultures fly amidst the stylised smoke swirls, 
waiting fortheir next meal. 


The central three action panels are shown with bright 
terracotta and yellow backgrounds. The first shows the 
battle of Kurukshetra at its zenith. Slain, contorted bodies 
fly through the air and lie on the ground as vultures fly 
overhead. Stripped of all his weapons and assets, the right 
side shows Abhimanyu fighting with his chariot wheels, 
the only thing he has left. Using multiple perspectives and 
a complex composition, Nandalal manages to change 
the tragedy to ‘heroic action. ..The decorative energy of 
his style captures with great effect the drama and vigour 
of war: (R. Siva Kumar, ‘The Santiniketan Murals: A Brief 
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THE KIRTI MANDIR MURALS - The Slaying of Abhimanyu 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawing for central panel, ink on paper, 
1946, 137 x 128 cm. 


History‘, The Santiniketan Murals, Calcutta, 1995, p. 52) 
The central panel shows Arjuna with his famous bow riding 
next to Lord Krishna, who steers the four horses. They 
were being deliberately diverted so that the Kauravas 
could prevent anyone else from penetrating their battle 
formation, as Arjuna was the only one who knew this battle 
techniqde. His son Abhimanyu was partially aware of the 
method, but tragically did not know how to retreat and so 
was doomed to die on the battlefield. The rearing white 
horses with their stylised manes dominate the image. The 
last action panel focuses on Drona, the Kaurava general 
valiantly trying to fight on. His fellow soldiers are falling 
quickly, and the chaos and drama of the scene is captured 
through the various weapons that are whirling through the 
airin all directions. 


Siva Kumar likens the style of the three central panels with 
Japanese scrolls. Nandalal saw these when he visited 
Japan with Tagore in 1924, and there were also some 
examples in the museum at Kala Bhavan. ‘It is a style 
with echoes of decorative, mannerist and expressionist 
sources but what it recalls more sharply are the theatrical 
representations of war in Japanese war scrolls. (ibid.) 


The works in the current group include original brush 
drawings on rice paper and tracings of each of the panels, 
which would have been used for the final cartoons that were 
eventually taken to Kirti Mandir to create the final mural. 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory drawings and tracings and reference image for The Slaying of Abhimanyu. 
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Nandalal Bose, four drawings, various mediums, 131 x 193 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, four drawings, various mediums, 131 x 193 cm. and smaller 
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The Haripura Posters 


Nandalal Bose, Warrior with Curved Sword, 1937, one of six plates printed by Lalit Kala Akademi in a portfolio commemorating the Haripura Posters. 


‘One of Gandhiji's great talents was to find the right man 
for the right job. In Nandalal he found a Sadhaka whose 
dedication to art was also a dedication to the nation. (Jaya 
Appasamy, Nandalal Bose - Six Haripura Panels, New Delhi, 
1982, unpaginated portfolio) 


Nandalal Bose and Mahatma Gandhi developed a special 
relationship upon meeting in the mid 1930s. ‘If Nandalal 
revered Bapuji as a living saint, the epitome of service 
and sacrifice, Gandhiji thought Nandalal discovered the 
meaning of art and that it had a function in the culture of a 
people: (ibid.) Gandhi had a latent interest in art, but more 
urgent priorities and political commitments to the Nation 
forced him to give up certain pleasures, one of them being 
the study and appreciation of art. Whilst trying to fight for 
à free India and accord each individual basic rights in the 
face of severe poverty and socio-economic disabilities, he 
believed discussing art was nothing short of 'sacrilege'. 


However, the shared admiration between Bose and Gandhi 
allowed for broader exchanges of 'cultural renewal and 
freedom' during the all-important period of the 1930s and 
1940s. ‘These three now-legendary figures - Nandalal as 
an artist and teacher, Rabindranath as a poet and visionary 


Nandalal Bose, two details of preparatory sketches for the Haripura posters, c. 1937, pencil on paper 


founder of Visva-Bharati, and Gandhi as an idealistic 
political activist - inspired each other and shared a mutual 
respect foftheir various talents. Each worked in his own 
distinctive way and with different motivations to arrive at 
a shared vision for an independent India that celebrates 
its indigenous traditions and venerable cultural heritage’ 
(K.G. Subramanyan, ‘The Nandalal-Gandhi-Rabindranath 
Connection', Rhythms of India: The Art of Nandalal Bose, 
exhibition catalogue, San Diego Museum of Art, 2008, p.101) 


From 1934 onwards, the year he officially retired from 
the Indian National Congress, Gandhi spent more time 
exploring activities for economic development, including 
the formation of the All India Village Industries Association. 
He asked Rabindranath Tagore to be part of his advisory 
council to enhance and develop the arts and culture arm, 
and it is believed that Tagore in turn asked Bose to join him. 
The result was the first arts and crafts exhibition held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the Indian National 
Congress in Indore that same year. 


Gandhi was so pleased with the exhibition, that he thought 
it should be a part of all annual meetings going forward, 
and another one was held in Lucknow the following year. 
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Gandhi inspecting a painting with Nandalal Bose at Haripura 
Image courtesy of Supratik Bose. 


The exhibition showcased the work of several students and 
artists from Kala Bhavan alongside artisans from all four 
corners ofthe country. These annual meetings were usually 
done in rural parts of the country, and had minimal funding. 
Bose's role in these annual exhibitions eventually went 
beyond selecting artists for the display. It extended to 
designing the exhibition itself to 'awaken' the sensibilities 
of all the delegates to art. 'Not art with a capital A that 
obtained in Art Schools and Museums but art that was a 
living principle as part of daily life’ (Jaya Appasamy, op. cit.) 
He managed to do this with an ingenious use of materials, 
using things sourced locally along with local labour. 
Lucknow was followed by Faizpur in 1936, where Bose was 
responsible for creating an entire township, which he again 
did using simple and local materials, which became a 
signature feature for all future artists and designers to 
follow. As Gandhi said in his inaugural speech, 'God gave 
me a sense of art, but not the organs to give it shape. He 
has blessed Nanda Babu with both! (ibid.) 


The following session held in Haripura in Gujarat was 
perhaps Gandhi and Bose's most ambitious collaborative 
project. Here again, Bose had the task of creating a 
temporary township where all the delegates would live. He 
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An example of a pinhole template created before the final poster, 
approximately 73 x 55.5 cm. 


did this using simple materials such as 
reeds, bamboo, cane and earthenware. The 
central element of his design were the 
posters he created and placed throughout 
the area, lending it a liveliness and cheer. 


‘The Following year's Congress session was 
to be held at Haripura a village in Gujerat 
[sic]. Well ahead of the date an invitation 
came to Nandalal to go to Bardoli to meet 
Gandhiji for preliminary discussions about 
the planning of the pandal. The reply went in 
a telegram from Nandalal begging to be 
excused this time because he was ill. But 
in less than a week and without any 
previous intimation Nandalal was at Bardoli, 
to Gandhiji's joyful surprise. Nandalal 
explained "| didn't expect to get well so 
soon. The day | felt well | started for Bardoli". 
After a few days at Bardoli, Nandlal went to Haripura for 
having a close look at the peasantry's life in the locality. For 
he wanted that the art which was to be displayed in the 
making and decoration of the Congress Pandal should be 
in tune with the life around. Returning to Bardoli, Nandalal 
told Gandhiji, "I have now a clear idea of my task and am 
ready to start work.” “No” said Gandhiji, "I see that you are 
not quite well yet. You must rest for a few days first. Why 
not come with me to Tithal? So Nandalal went with 
Gandhiji for rest’ (An Album of Nandalal Bose With a 
Biographical Note, Santiniketan Asramik Sangha, Calcutta, 
1956, p.28) 


The artist created approximately eighty-four posters, 
popularly knows as the 'Haripura Posters' which were then 
reproduced many times by his students, as Gandhi wanted 
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Nandalal's design for the Leaders Entrance to the Faizpur Congress Tilak Gram. 
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Layout of the Faizpur Congress temporary township designed by Nandalal 


‘them to be available in large numbers. They would line 
the exterior wall of the compound and be prominently 
displayed around the main gate to catch any passerby's 
attention. Approximately four hundred posters in total 
were displayed. 'Nandalal's posters (wall panels) for the 
Haripura Congress, produced at Gandhi's behest, gave 
him the greatest personal satisfaction and brought him 
nationwide attention. This time Gandhi set him the task of 
organising the exhibition display in such a way that the local 
villagers could gaze at them as they went about their daily 
business. Gandhi's encouragement to artists to reach the 
ordinary villagers became a Congress ideal from now on. 
(Partha Mitter, The Triumph of Modernism, London, 2007, 
p. 82) The conference grounds were further decorated 
with embellished earthen pots, baskets and other 
handicrafts made by local artists, which were then used 
for an exhibition on the premises as well. 


While planning the final eighty-four posters, 
which are now held by many institutions 
worldwide, Nandalal made several 
preparatory sketches, using the local 
craftsmen and village women as inspiration. 
He would sketch rapidly during his travels in 
the villages around Haripura, documenting 
the locals and their everyday lives. 'The folk 
styles of these panels, appropriate for 
representing rural life and labour — cobblers, 
carpenters, drummers, barbers and nursing 
mothers. Indo-Islamic scalloped arches 
framing the figures underlined the shared 
, Hind-Muslim heritage to counter communal 
tensions.’ (ibid) There were also several 
images of men and women engaged in 
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Nandalals design for the Ladies Gate at Faizpur. 


‘joyous activities’ such as musicians playing the shenai, 
or hunting scenes with animals and flowers. The 
posters reflect Boses awareness and sensitivity to his 
surroundings, as he managed to capture the lives of the 
village folk extremely accurately, communicating energy 
anda lively feel in every work. The sketches, though smaller 
in format, are extremely fine, with great attention to detail 
and lyrical, bold lines. Some are inspired by early Jain 
paintings whilst others are inspired by Kalighat or regional 
folk styles. The scalloped arches which are present in 
several of the drawings, show that they were a part of 
his design from the very beginning. They also provide a 
unifying element to all the works, almost 
appearing like ‘windows’ into the life within, g 
as they were eventually placed on the outer 
walls of the buildings. Several scholars 
have suggested that these posters should 
be considered in conjunction with his 
mural projects of a similar period, as they 
were created like murals, with specific 
architectural settings in mind. 


In-between the drawings and the final 
poster, Bose created pinhole templates to 
full scale, from which the final posters were 
made. By creating a template for each 
work, it allowed the posters to be mass- 
produced, which is what Gandhi had wanted. 
The works in the current group include 
multiple preparatory drawings and pinhole 


templates, illustrating the first two parts of the three-stage 
process. Describing the posters, Jaya Appasamy states, 
'..Nandalal's lines combine the plasticity of Indian sculpture 
with the fluency of calligraphy. While his themes refer to 
life, these images become pictorial designs. But the designs 
are not mere patterns, they are a new and delightful reality, 
buoyant and joyous, containing the prana or life-breath of 
Indian art. (Jaya Appasamy, op. cit.) 
“ 


In 1949, a year after Gandhi died, Bose displayed the 
Haripura posters at the Havell Hall in Santiniketan, 
alongside an exhibition of Rabindranath Tagore's works. 
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Nandalal's design for the Entrance Gate to the Khadi Exhibition, Haripura. 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory sketches and photographs of the final designs for the Haripura Posters, mixed media on paper, c. 1937, 
13.4 x 22.5 cm. and smaller 


Nandalal Bose, preparatory sketches and photographs of the final designs for the Haripura Posters, pencil on paper, pencil on card, c. 1937, 
10.5 x 16.8 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory sketches for the Haripura Posters, mixed media on paper, mixed media on card, c. 1937, 10.3 x 16.6 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, preparatory sketches and photographs of the final designs for the Haripura Posters, mixed media on paper, mixed media on card, 
c. 1937, 10.5 x 16.5 cm. and smaller 


The Constitution of India 
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The front cover of the printed version of the Constitution of India. Please refer to lot 18 for more details 


Nandalal Bose is often referred to as a 'nationalist artist. 
His years working as an artist in Bengal coincided with 
the most important period in Indian history: the country's 
struggle for independence and the eventual formation of 
the Republic. 'The political atmosphere was electric with a 
vision of freedom that led millions of his countrymen to 
make enormous sacrifices inspired by a new idealism: 
(Jaya Appasamy, Nandalal Bose — Six Haripura Panels, New 
Delhi, 1982, unpaginated portfolio) Rather than prove his 
strong affiliation to the cause through political actions, 
he chose to make a different kind of statement, by restoring 
to Indian art its Svabhava or ‘singular identity’. Indian art 
was '.. returned to everyday life to which it brought order 
and colour, balance and harmony... which could be 
understood and shared in by every man. (ibid.) 


Bose and Gandhi shared a close relationship, each drawn to 
the other's commitment and vision to ‘uplift the masses 
througha consciousness of their worth’ using the tools they 
knew best. 'If Nandalal revered Bapuji as a living saint, the 
epitome of service and sacrifice, Gandhiji thought Nandalal 
discovered the meaning of art and that it had a function 
in the culture of a people’ (ibid.) Their mutual respect for 
each other led to a close working relationship where Bose 
was involved in the annual meetings for the Indian National 
Congress (see The Haripura Posters note for a detailed 
understanding of this). While Bose may have been well 
known in artistic circles, this association with the Congress 
gave him recognition on a far greater scale. Even after 
these projects were completed, Gandhi visited Santiniketan 
a few times and remained in touch with Nandalal Bose to 
learn more about the programmes at the art schools and 
University in general. 


t was, therefore, only natural, that when an artist was 
needed to work with the newly formed Nehru Government, 
Nandalal was the obvious choice. He was approached by 
he Prime Minister in 1948 to design the national awards, 
such as the Padma Bhushan, the Padma Shri and the 
Bharat Ratna, and shortly after he was approached by the 
Government to illustrate the newly written Constitution of 
ndia. 


Bose, along with seven other artists from Kala Bhavan, 
Created a group of detailed preparatory drawings that 
would adorn the first page of every section of the 
Constitution, which was divided in to twenty-two parts. In 
addition, they produced the frontispiece inspired by the 
famous Ashokan lion capital and several other smaller 
drawings that were placed on different pages, including 
Several lively renditions of animals. Equally beautiful and 
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The page of the Constitution that credits Nandalal Bose and the 
other artists of Kala Bhavan for illuminating the Constitution. 


The loose sheet of paper with original payment calculations for 
all the drawings. 
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The List of Illustrations as explained in the printed Constitution. 


detailed are the group of ornamental borders drawn using 
various elements of flora and fauna interspersed with 
geometric patterning and ornamentation. These borders 
appear on several pages of the Constitution, differing in 
thickness and pattern depending on where they have 
been placed. They are usually set within a thicker border of 
flecked gold. 


The current collection of drawings and designs have been 
carefully collated in a simple register. Fifty pages of the 
book have one or more drawings or tracings of varying 
Sizes, some with accompanying titles and the concerned 
artists name. Based on information provided in the 
book and accompanying primary documents that list each 


illustration with the artist's name, 
the twenty-two main illustrations of 
the Constitution can be credited as 
follows: Nandalal Bose - 6, Biswarup 
Bose - 5, A. Perumal — 4, Nivedita 
Bose - 2, Jamuna Sen - 2, Gouri 
Bhanja - 1, Dhiren Dev Burman - 1 
(now missing) and Bani Patel - 1 
(now missing) 


As seen from the hand-written 
changes in numbers on the 
accompanying sheets to the register 
as well as the artists' identifications 
on certain pages, Nandalal Bose 
may have created more works than 
originally planned. As some of the 
artists working with him were his 
children, he may well have helped 
them complete the final work. 


Of the twenty-two main illustrations 
of the Constitution, the register 
contains preparatory sketches for 
twenty of them. Numbers 15 and 16 
from the official List of Illustrations 
are missing. Six illustrations have 
two drawings each in the register 
and four illustrations have three 
or four drawings each, showing 
varying degrees of completion and 
detail. In addition, there are 
approximately fifty-five small 
drawings and tracings that show 
different parts of the borders, some 
showing the complete pattern, 
others focusing on the corner or 
central motif. 


The themes chosen for the main illustrations reflect 
Nandalal's deep appreciation and understanding of 
India's history and rich cultural heritage. His choices reflect 
a careful and meticulous thought process. ‘The illustrations 
Nandalal created for India's constitution are based on a 
history of Indian art from the time of the Indus Valley 
civilization up to independence in 1947, each drawing 
upon a specific style from a historical phase; this indicates 
that he saw the very essence of the nation as being 
irrevocably intertwined with its artistic history’ (Pramod 
Chandra and Sonya Rhie Quintanilla, ‘Nandalal Bose and 
the History of Indian Art’, Rhythms of India: The Art of 
Nandalal Bose, exhibition catalogue, San Diego Museum 
of Art, 2008, p.38) 
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Starting with the Mohenjodaro period, he has chosen 
iconic images and important events from several of India's 
defining ages including the Vedic period, the Mauryan 
Empire, the Gupta Dynasty, the years of Muslim rule and 
he British Raj, and Indias Freedom Movement. He has 
also included scenes of India's natural beauty including 
he majestic Himalayas. The original drawings are 
accompanied by a type-written sheet 
outlining his initial ideas, with hand- 
written notes explaining changes in 
hought process. The final list with 
he correct titles and the periods they 
represent appears as a loose-leaf 
sheet in the printed Constitution of 
ndia. 


A fascinating addition to the main 
register are several accompanying 
oose-leaf handwritten notes which 
detail the final pricing for these 
drawings. Each drawing was priced 
at Rs. 75, and the same price applied 
o a work done by Nandalal or by one 
of his students. The total price for the 
illustration of the Constitution was 
Rs. 1,275, a handsome sum at the 
ime. 


The last page of the Constitution 
gives credit for the ‘illumination’ of 
he document to Nandalal Bose and 
he artists of Santiniketan, Vishwa 
Bharati. A few years later in a 
oreword to a biographical book on 
Nandalal Bose published in 1956 by 
the Santiniketan Asramik Sangha, 
Jawaharlal Nehru writes ‘Nandalal 
Babu has been the doyen of artists 
in India and | should like to pay 
my tribute of respect and admiration 
to him. | hope that he will live 
long and add to the treasures he has 
already given the nation. (Nandalal 
Bose, An Album of Nandalal Bose, 
Calcutta, 1956, unpaginated) 


The images of pages from the Constitution 
of India used here are for reference 
Purposes only. A printed version of the 
Constitution of India is available separately, 
see lot 18. 


The draft list of illustrations as detailed by Nandalal Bose and his fellow artists while planning the 
drawings, with handwritten notes. 
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The page of the Constitution corresponding to the tracing of Ashoka's Lion Capital. 
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Nandalal Bose, Ashoka's Lion Capital, pencil and ink on tracing paper, 32.4 x 22.5 cm. 


Al: : 

ME THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN DEMO- 
‚CRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all its citizens: | 
| JUSTICE, social, economic and political; | y b) 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and AS e 
| worship ; 
EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; 
| and to promote among them all 
FRATERNITY assuring the dignity 6f the individual 
d | and the unity of the Nation; 
IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twenty- 
| sixth day of November, 1949,do HEREBY ADOPT, 
ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS 
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Preamble to the Constitution of India 
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Nandalal Bose and students, Miscellaneous Borders, pencil on paper or tracing paper, various sizes 
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Nandalal Bose, Mohenjodaro seals 
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Nandalal Bose, Scene from Vedic Asram (Gurukul) 
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Title Page to Part III of the Constitution of India 


Nandalal Bose, Scene from the Ramayana (Conquest of Lanka and recovery of Sita by Rama) 
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Title Page to Part IV of the Constitution of India 
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Nandalal Bose, Scene from the Mahabharata (Srikrishna propounding Gita to Arjuna) 
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Title Page to Part V of the Constitution of India. 
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A. Perumal, Scene from Buddha's life 
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Jamuna Sen, Scene from Mahavir's life 
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Title Page to Part VII of the Constitution of India 
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A. Perumal, Scene depicting the spread of Buddhism by Emperor Asoka in India and abroad 
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A. Perumal, Scene from Gupta Art 
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Biswarup Bose, Scene from Vikramaditya's Court 
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Nivedita Bose, Scene depicting one of the ancient Universities (Nalanda) 
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Jamuna Sen, Scene from Orissan Sculptures 
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Nandalal Bose, Image of Nataraja 
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Biswarup Bose, Scene from Mahabalipuram Sculptures (Bhagirath's penance and the descent of Ganga) 
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A. Perumal, Portrait of Akbar with Mughal Architecture 
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Biswarup Bose, Portrait of the Father of the Nation 
(Gandhiji's Dandi March) 
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Title Page to Part XVIII of the Constitution of India 
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Biswarup Bose, Bapuji the Peace-Maker - his tour in the riot affected areas of Noakhali 
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Biswarup Bose, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and other patriots trying to liberate Mother India from outside India 
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Nandalal Bose, Scene of the Himalayas 
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The Ajanta Sketchbook 


The mural paintings at 
the Ajanta caves 
refreshed Nandalal 
Bose's artistic vision 
and changed the overall 
direction and purpose of 
his art. These changes 
in his painting practice 
took place gradually, as 
he first absorbed all that 
he learned at Ajanta and 
understood how it could 
best suit the current 
modern context and be 
relevant for its time. 
'Here was a dynamic 
spectacle of the 
confluence of the three 
major arts, architecture, sculpture and painting, each lively 
and distinct, but at the same time part of a total orchestra, 
a resplendent monument to the syncretic genius of India’ 
(K.G. Subramanyan, Foreword to The Santiniketan Murals, 
Calcutta, 1995, p. x) The caves were rediscovered in 1819, 
though the paintings date back to 100 BCE - 500 CE. 


The first page of the sketchbook 
with inscription and artist's seal. 


In 1909, Nandalal had an opportunity to visit the caves as 
part of an expedition for Lady Christiana Herringham, an 
elderly English artist, who was keen to make copies of all 
the murals at Ajanta. As Nandalal explained in a letter to 
his student Kanai Samanta, ‘She needed some copyist 
assistants and approached Abani-babu through Sister 
Nivedita. Abani-babu asked me and Asit (Kumar Haldar), 
but we hesitated, being in those days, lazy. Hearing about 
this, Nivedita sent for me and convinced me that this was 
particularly necessary for us Indian artists, and would help 
us in our growth as artists in the days to come... And finally 
[she] pushed us off by force, by booking our tickets and 
making other arrangements. We stayed three months..’ 
(Nandalal Bose, translated by K.G. Subramanyan, Vision 
and Creation, Calcutta, 1999, p. 270) 


The visit was key in opening Nandalal's eyes to the 
importance of mural painting in the history of Indian art. 
Over several years Bose came to understand how these 
ancient paintings could become a source of inspiration 
at this critical juncture when artists were searching for a 
new nationalist identity for Indian art. Ajanta inspired 
much of his work, directly and indirectly in the years to 
come. As a teacher, Ajanta usually provided the starting 
point for explaining the importance of ancient Indian art 


to his students, and he encouraged them to copy the 
works before ‘embarking on projects of individualistic 
experimentation. (ibid.) 


Although the current sketchbook, dated to 1945, was 
probably not done as an educational tool, Nandalal is 
known to have created other ‘model sketchbooks’ where 
he says, ‘While making copies of these drawings it should 
be borne in mind that in order to represent in a picture 
the forms, expressions and gestures occurring in nature, 
it is essential to impart appropriate rhythm into them. 
The pictures given in this book are drawn after Indian 
masterpieces, and a regular practice in copying them will 
gradually develop a sense of rhythm and also increase the 
ability to delineate it’ (Nandalal Bose, Rupavali, Santiniketan, 
1953) 

n 

The emphasis on rhythm underscores his artistic practice, 
whether in the large format murals or his smaller format 
paintings and drawings, and the works at Ajanta were 
the starting point of this discovery. The 1909 visit to 
Ajanta also marked a point in Nandalal's career where he 
gradually moved away from the small format delicate wash 
paintings favoured by Abanindranath Tagore. Instead, he 
became restless to try and find new methods and styles 
to resurrect the line in his works. In 1910, he came upon 
two important art forms that would influence his work 
going forward, one directly related to his visit to Ajanta: '... 
one based on figures - their physical palpability, restrained 
drama, and movement, that he noticed in Ajanta as well 
as in the temple sculptures, and described as sculptural 
in conception..' (R. Siva Kumar, ‘The Santiniketan Murals: 
A Brief History‘, The Santiniketan Murals, Calcutta, 1995, 
p.23) 


The current sketchbook includes one hundred and ninety 
nine line drawings that were created by Bose in 1945. The 
subjects are individual figures transposed directly from the 
cave paintings at Ajanta. The drawings reveal an artist 
working at the height of his powers, confident in his ability 
to summarist the lyrical forms of the murals in a restrained 
almost minimalist style. Also in the collection are large 
format drawings that are either direct copies of the Ajanta 
murals or inspired by their forms. The body of work as a 
whole reveals just how important Ajanta remained to the 
artist throughout his career. 


For a more detailed discussion on the relationship between 
Ajanta and Nandalal's mural paintings, please see the 
section on Mural Painting. 


Nandalal Bose, Padmapani, tempera and pencil on paper laid on cloth, 118 x 101 cm. 
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Works from The Ajanta Sketchbook, ink on paper, 1945, folio 31.5 x 20 cm. 
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Works from The Ajanta Sketchbook, ink on paper, 1945, folio 31.5 x 20 cm 
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Sumi-e 


From the mid-1940s (the period of the three paintings 
illustrated here) until his death in 1966, Nandalal's work 
became increasingly personal and introspective. The 
technique that he selected for this last phase of his work 
is that of primarily monochromatic ink drawings otherwise 
known as sumi-e. He was first exposed to the sumi-e 
through the relationships and exposure to artists and 
scholars visiting the Tagore family from Japan. Okakura 
Kakuzo came to India for a year between 1901 and 1902, 
and came back for the second time in 1912 when he gifted 
Nandalal a stick of ink from Japan. Rabindranath Tagore 
went to Japan in 1916 for the first time and later revisited 
the country in 1924 along with Nandalal. The artist's own 
friendship with Arai Kampo from Japan further underscored 
his love for the sumi-e. The spirituality of his earlier works 
makes way to something which is subtly pervasive in these 
sumi-e paintings - intensely personal and inward looking. 


Supratik Bose, Nandalal's grandson recounts ‘One morning 
= it must have been in the mid-1950s, when | was about 15 
= | was in my grandfather's studio grinding a stick of ink 
while he was printing a sumi-e. He was telling me how 
important the placement of the red seal was as it provided 
the only colour in the painting. | speculated where he might 
place it. He took great care preparing the seal, making 
sure it picked up enough vermilion seal ink to transfer to 
the paper. Then, with no hesitation whatsoever, his hand 
moved, and there it was — the seal was placed, not in a 
bottom corner, but near the middle of the painting. 
Surprised, | asked: ‘Why there?’ He said: ‘It wanted to go 
there — perhaps it is the sun rising’ Indeed, the seal was 
just above the horizon, and | was left with a distinct feeling 
that there was no explanation for 'Why there?' 


We vacationed where nature was spectacular, usually in 
the hills of the Himalayas, by the ocean in Orissa, or in the 
forests in Bihar. In the summer of 1947, when we were in 
the Himalayan town of Darjeeling, we went to visit Tiger Hill 
early one morning. It was still dark and we could only 
see the stars above. Suddenly, the sun lit up the snowy 
peaks, surrounding us with a magnificent ring of light and 
leaving the valley below and the sky above dark. The entire 
Kanchenjunga range was golden, looking like the profile of 
Shiva's sleeping face, with his bluish Adam's apple storing 
the mythical poison of the world, just like the painting 
Nandalal was working on at the time. | wondered just for a 
moment: Who is imitating whom?" (Supratik Bose, ‘Growing 
Up with Nandalal Bose’, Orientations, Hong Kong, March 
2008, pp. 149-152, reproduced with permission from the 
author) 


Over his career he had used variations of styles used by 
Chinese poet painters called hsieh-yi, and the Japanese 
pictorial idiom called hoboku. At this stage, however, his 
paintings move away from mythological subjects to more 
minimalist works expressed with a gestural immediacy. 
‘Even the simplest strokes have a referent in nature, 
and they are made with the same motivation: seeking to 
find nature's life rhythm. ... Such complexity and subtlety in 
Nandalal's engagement with Pan-Asianism reveal the very 
traditionally Indian structure of his life, which began with 
apprenticeship, was followed by his years as a householder 
and professional in the public arena, and ended with what 
amounted to a renunciation of society and a turn toward 
a deep, inward looking spirituality’ (Nandalal Bose, Vision 
and Creation, translated by K.G. Subramanyan, Kolkata, 


1999, pp. 208-209) 


In 1944, the year before he produced the current works, 
Nandalal Bose wrote the first of his three books on art 
theory titled Silpa-katha. In the book, he outlines his 
aesthetic theory that is essentially in tune with Indian 
spiritual traditions. Bose expresses that the realisation and 
expression of universal bliss (ananda) is the aim of art. He 
states, 'the Universe has come out of Ananda. This delight 
includes and transcends all joys and sorrows. All artists 
work out of this creative delight; this decides whether any 
workis creative or not. The purpose of [true] art is to capture 
that rhythm of delight inherent in all creation, within their 
movemefit and measure. In this Art has some similarities 
with the spiritual quest (yoga). The spiritual quest drives 
towards the recognition of the essential unity at the centre 
of the diversity of creation, of the One by which you know 
all. Art too moves towards the vision of this great One. 
A Chinese artist has said, "In the eyes of a real artist the 
image of a blade of grass and that of god are equivalent; 
each can evoke the same aesthetic experience" This 
should demonstrate how an artist gets at his "One". No 
disrespect is meant here for the image of god; what is 
stressed is that the blade of grass deserves the same 
respect’ (Nandalal Bose, Silpa-katha, Calcutta, 1944, 
unpaginated) 
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Road to Rajgriha, sumi-e on rice paper, 1945, 52 x 68 cm., with two labels on reverse 
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Hills of Rajgriha, sumi-e on rice paper, 1940s, 33.2 x 102 cm., with label on reverse 
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Religious and Mythological Works 


After graduating from the Art College in Calcutta in 1909, 
Nandalal began working with Abanindranath Tagore at 
Jorasanko, the Tagore family home, for a monthly stipend 
of Rs. 60 per month. He had studied under Abanindranath 
and E.B. Havell for several years, and had familiarised 
himself with the new methods of painting being taught 
by them. 'Abanindranath favoured the emotional and 
atmospheric effects achieved through the use of the wash 
technique, derived from Japanese sources, which he 
combined with a refinement inspired by seventeenth- 
century Mughal paintings.’ (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla and H. 
Tiffany Lee, "The Search for a New Indian Art’, Rhythms of 
India: The Art of Nandalal Bose, exhibition catalogue, San 
Diego Museum of Art, 2008, p. 114) Nandalal became a 
master of the wash technique, capturing the ‘elegance and 
subtlety’ of the medium beautifully in his early compositions. 


The subjects for these early works revolved around 
religious and mythological themes. These specific choices 
were also influenced by his relationship with Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy (1877-1947) and Sister Nivedita (1867— 
1911), with whom he had worked on Myths and Legends 
of the Hindus and Buddhists in 1910, a jointly written book 
for which Nandalal had created the illustrations. Sister 
Nivedita, the Irish-born disciple of Swami Vivekananda, was 
a close friend of the Tagores and had pushed Nandalal to 
visit Ajanta the previous year; an expedition that proved to 
be life altering for the artist. Dr. Coomaraswamy was a Sri 
Lankan art historian, very interested in the arts and crafts 
traditions of India. Nandalal first met Dr. Coomaraswamy 
at Jorasanko and helped him document the Tagore 
Collection. Both of them 'were advocates of reasserting 
spirituality in Indian art, both ancient and contemporary. 
They felt that the intensely personal, meditative, and 
devotional aspects of Indian art and religion had been 
absent in recent works created by Indian artists trained in 
methods of European academic realism. (ibid.) 


Once Nandalal was based permanently at Santinketan, the 
subjects and style of his work underwent a change. The 
change in landscape and surroundings coupled with being 
in closer proximity to Rabindranath Tagore's teachings 
and philosophies were primarily responsible for the 
transformation. Nature, in all its glorious forms was of 
primary importance, as was the use of line. Walking on the 
grounds, one day, in the mid-day sun, he is meant to have 
said 'Look at the palm tree shining in the sun, if one can 
draw images of these leaves, they will be worth a million. In 
what manner are they less convincing than the images of 
Shiva or of the Buddha?' (O.C. Ganguly, Works of Acharya 


Nandalal Bose’, Hindustan Standard, April 4, 1954) However, 
he did not entirely abandon mythological themes. He does 
return to them at various times over the next two decades, 
most importantly in the murals at Kirti Mandir, where both 
Shiva and the Mahabharata feature prominently. 


Buddhism was a very strong influence in Nandalal's life, 
as is evidenced by the large body of work that depicts 
scenes from the life of the Buddha. 'Buddhism linked India 
with the rest of Asia, and its advocacy of the ideals of 
compassion, selfless devotion, and nonviolence resonated 
with this group of nationalists.’ (ibid., p. 131) In addition to 
the individual drawings and paintings, he did a series of 
illustrations for Dr. Coomaraswamy's book titled Buddha 
and the Gospels of Buddhism, as well as a series of six 
works for The Times of India. His renderings of the Buddha 
are delicate and lyrical, echoing the nature of the subject 
himself. 


Although he was a devout Hindu, Bose remained 
thoroughly secular in his outlook. ‘Even as Nandalal 
incorporated a distinctly Hindu devotional element into his 
art practice, the subject matter of his works cut across 
sectarian lines, for he produced paintings of Buddhist, 
Vaishnava, Shaiva and Christian themes, just as ancient 
artists in workshop guilds would have done for a variety 
of religious communities. Thus, Nandalal not only subtly 
resurrected the essential devotional element of Indian art in 
an autherftic way through his practice, but he also, perhaps 
intuitively, revived the modus operandi of traditional artists 
in pre-modern India’ (Sonya Rhie Quintanilla, 'Beyond the 
Bengal School, Nationalism and Cultural Regeneration in 
the Art of Nandalal Bose’, Christies, The Art of Nandalal 
Bose, Abanindranath Tagore, Rabindranath Tagore, 
September 2013, p. 39) 


Itis also interesting to note that 'Among the few things that 
adorned the bare walls of Gandhiji's hut at Sevagram was 
Nandalal's gift of a picture depicting the Buddha with a 
wounded lamb in his arms proceeding to the place of King 
Bimbisara's vajna’ (Nandalal Bose, An Album of Nandalal 
Bose, Calcutta, 1956, p. 30) 
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Nandalal Bose, Buddha Blesses a Baby, pencil on paper, c. 1910-1921,21 x 13 cm. 


The six works shown here depicting the life of Buddha 
were originally created by Nandalal Bose for The Times 
of India. Four of the six works were first published in The 
Times of India Annual of 1940, and received a very 
favourable response from the local community as well 
as Buddhist centres all around the world. Responding to 
popular demand, The Times of India decided to print a 
portfolio with six loose plates accompanied by an 
introduction to the Artist and a description of the specific 
scenes he had chosen to depict. These include 
Annunciation, Renunciation, End of Mortification, Buddha's 
Return from Heaven, Buddha and Ambapali and Nirvana. 


The current group of works include one of these portfolios 
as well as the preparatory drawings for five of these works 
that Nandalal sketched before embarking on the final 
paintings. In some instances there are multiple drawings 
for the same subject, totaling nine in all, but none that relate 
to the Renunciation. 


Nandalal Bose, The Annunciation, pencil on tracing paper, 
c. 1940, 26 x 17.5 cm., plus two printed illustrations. 
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Nandalal Bose, The End of Mortification and Buddha's Return from Heaven, pencil on tracing paper, c. 1940, 27 x 16.3 cm. and smaller, 
plus two printed illustrations of the same subject. 


pencil on tracing paper, c. 1940, 25.8 x 16.5 cm. and srnaller, 


Nandalal Bose, Buddha and Ambapali and two untitled works, 


plus one printed illustration. 
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Nandalal Bose, Two Studies for Nirvana, mixed media on paper, c. 1940, 66.6 x 88.8 cm. and smaller, 
plus one printed illustration. 
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A photograph of Arjuna by Nandalal Bose from the archives. 


These works depicting Arjuna reclining under a tree are all 
associated with a painting of the same subject by Nandalal 
Bose, which now forms part of the collection of the National 
Gallery of Modern Art, New Delhi. The work is inspired by 
a scene from the dance drama Chitrangada, composed by 
Rabindranath Tagore in 1892, which was itself inspired by 
a short story from within the Mahabharata. In the dance 
drama, Princess Chitrangada is out hunting in the forest, 
sees Arjuna resting under a tree and immediately falls in 
love with him. 


Ah, precious one, my heart has waited for you 

Since ages, since days and nights, 

As you lay in my heart like a dormant dream. 

You were there, nestled in the deep dark trenches 

Ofa worldof wordless pain. 

I have hovered from one birth to the next 

Amid the excruciating anguish of your separation. 

| have waited for you, a silent bud, 

Dejected, devoid of music, in the orchard of youth. 

How dol spend the long, agonising nights in my lonely bed. 


Restless, dying to be one with my soulmate?' 
P 


(Rabindranath Tagore, translated by Lopamudra Banerjee, 
'Chitrangada: The Warrior Princess’, 
www.learningandcreativity.com) 


Nandalal Bose, Arjuna, etching with graphite, 10.5 x 21.3 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Arjuna, pencil and chalk on paper, 1950, 73.5 x 155 cm 


Nandalal Bose, Arjuna, pencil on tracing paper, c. 1950, 78 x 166.5 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, Durga in Battle, ink and pencil on paper, 8.6 x 18.9 cm 


Shiva, Durga, Saraswati, Radha and Krishna, and the 
avatars of Vishnu are all themes Nandalal enjoyed in the 
early years. Works inspired by figures in Chola bronzes or 
the Ajanta murals appear alongside voluptuous apsara 
and yakshi figures. His Shiva paintings seem to resonate 
strongly with his audience. ‘...His illustrations surpass the 
treatment of this subject in the Rajasthani and Pahari 
Schools and there is nothing in the whole range of Shaivata 
illustrations in the old school which approach the sincerity, 
the profundity, — the epic qualities of his Shaivaite creations’ 
(0.C. Ganguly, ‘Works of Acharya Nandalal Bose’, Hindustan 
Standard, April 4, 1954) 


Similarly, his paintings of Radha and Krishna are also 
'enduring monuments to his creative vision and his 
profound powers of visualising abstruse themes. He 
has studied the accompanying literary texts in great detail 
so as to create the most original yet accurate pictorial 
interpretations. ‘As an accurate and able interpreter of 
mystic themes of Indian Mythology the value of his 
imaginative creations cannot be over-estimated. (ibid.) 


Nandalal started painting scenes from the Mahabharata 
as early as 1916 when he painted the murals at the J.C. 
Bose Institute in Calcutta. He painted several independent 
scenes of the events leading up to the main battle and its 
aftermath. Each scene was composed individually and did 
not follow a narrative form, even though the scenes were 
related and sequential. The style he used did have some 
influence of his trip to Ajanta, but resembled his own small- 
format works of similar subjects completed in earlier years, 
far more closely. 


Nandalal Bose, Durga in Battle, ink and pencil on paper, 29.3 x 59.8 cm. 


Durga in Battle, ink and pencil on paper, 27.9 x 62 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, 


Nandalal Bose, Durga, pencil and chalk on paper, 101 x 73.5 cm 


Nandalal Bose, Durga, pencil on tracing paper, 106.5 x 77 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Four Drawings of Durga, mixed media on paper, 42 x 26 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Six Drawings of Durga, mixed media on paper, 47 x 46 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Durga, ink and watercolour on paper, 40 x 24.7 cm. 
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Two reference images from the archives. Nandalal Bose, Saraswati, pencil on paper, 39 x 16 cm. 
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Preparatory Drawings and Tracings for Published Works 


Despite the fact that Nandalal Bose sold very few of the 
paintings that he created during his long career, his 
paintings were widely published. The Collection includes 
large numbers of photographs and cuttings of these 
famous published works, which provide invaluable 
documentation of where and when these works were 
exhibited. The majority of these original paintings were 
eventually donated to the National Gallery of Modern Art, 
New Delhi, where they now form part of its permanent 


collection, but the preparatory works for some of the 
most famous remain in the current collection. The selection 
of preparatory drawings illustrated here reveal just how 
carefully planned Nandalal's paintings were before the 
final work came into being. The drawings here include 
preparatory works for Veena Player, The Return, Evening, 
Radha Learning to Play the Flute, Head of Shiva, Arjuna, 
Shiva Drinking World Poison, Lotus and many more. 


Nandalal Bose, Radha Learning to Play the Flute, pencil on paper, 1949, 69.5 x 43 cm 
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Nandalal Bose, Drawings and Reference Photographs to Published Works, mixed media, 70 x 43.3 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Drawings and Reference Photographs to Published Works, mixed media, 70 x 43.3 cm. and smaller 
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Two reference photographs depicting the final versions of The Spring Festival by Nandalal Bose. 


The Spring Festival 
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Rabindranath Tagore instituted a series of festivals into 
the academic calendar of events at Santiniketan and 
Sriniketan. The events were non-denominational and 
inspired by the seasons and nature, and loosely based on 
folk traditions. 'He strove at the university to give pride 
of place to the cultivation of the visual and performing 
arts while simultaneously encouraging a supportive 
environment where each persons creative potential could 
find fulfilment. To facilitate this goal, he developed a rich 
calendar of diverse activities and events that combined 
purposefulness with pleasure. He sought to emphasize 
the interdependence of man and nature, as well as the 
interconnectedness of all humankind, as evidenced in his 
institution of the Spring Festival and Plowing Festival’ 
(K.G. Subramanyan, ‘The Nandalal-Gandhi-Rabindranath 
Connection’, Rhythms of India: The Art of Nandalal Bose, 
exhibition catalogue, San Diego Museum of Art, 2008, p. 95) 


Halakarshan, the plowing festival, has been previously 
discussed in the context of the mural of the same subject 


‘(see the section on The Murals). The Spring Festival played 


an equally important role in the life of the students at the 
university, and it was therefore natural that the subject 
Should appear frequently in Nandalal's art. As Supratik 
Bose has noted in his introductory note, at Santiniketan, 
Nandalal 'was immersed in Rabindranath's poetry, songs, 
plays, dances dramas, music, and seasonal festivals, 
all in natural and rural setting. The four seasons were 
overwhelming. The tribal villagers played drums and they 
danced, Hindu villagers had pujas, and they all worked in 
the rice fields. Streams eroded landscapes, birds called, 
flowers smelled, rain poured, water buffalos grazed, and 
the wind blew hot in the summer! 


Nandalal Bose, The Spring Festival, ink on tracing paper, 24.8 x 43.5 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, three versions of The Spring Festival, ink on tracing paper, 29.2 x 68.2 cm. and smaller 


PASTE WORK PORTRAIT OF OWL SYMBOLLICALLY 
SIGNIFYING THAT A FAVOURITE SON OF GODDESS- 
SARASWATI IS NOW IN QUEST OF LAXXHMI.THE 
GODDESS OF WEALTH. 


Nandalal Bose, Owl, ink and collage on card, 1954, 9.9 x 7.1 cm 


Nandalal Bose, Hero, ink and collage on card, 1954, 10.5 x 7.4 cm. 
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Torn Paper Collage Works 
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Nandalal Bose, Pakistan, ink and collage on card, 1954, 14 x 9 cm 


'Nandalal, in a 1954 letter to Sagarmoy Ghosh, describes in 
detail how the collages came to be: he was watching Mr. 
Perumal teach students the study of ducks and hens at 
Gouri Bhanja's home, and the students started showing 
him their works. With no pencil or drawing paper at hand, 
Nandalal gathered the paper shreds lying around and tore 
them to shapes of the birds being studied in order to 
instruct the students. The next day the students brought 
some of these back to him, mounted on board, and this 
was, indeed, a moment of revelation to him: 'thus began a 
manner of work more powerful in its import than the kind 
of work with hesitant pencil lines’ The teacher formulated 
a fresh technique of teaching, and the artist reveled in 
the possibilities of the newly discovered medium. Nandalal 
narrates how this new technique fired his creative passion: 
‘| was constantly picking up pieces of discarded paper, 
letters, torn envelopes, and giving them shapes’ He had 
further subdivided the collages into two distinct groups, 
a classification that clearly underlines the twinness of his 
identity, the artist as a teacher and the teacher as an artist. 
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Nandall Bose, Untitled, ink and collage on card, 1954, size 9 x 7.7 cm. 


He mentions a manner in which the paper is torn without 
premeditation, the artist yet clueless about referentiality 
(this also includes found' pieces of torn paper), which then 
undergoes minor parings, a few lines are added to form a 
shape and a picture. Here is an element of the automatic, 
the instinctive, that pays court to the intuition of the artist. 
The other technique, as he himself insists, is wonderfully 
effective in case of teaching. This involves deciding upon 
the shape first, and tearing the paper according to the 
dictates of the preconceived shape. This manner, Nandalal 
agrees, effectively lacks ‘simplicity’ and ‘boldness’ - it is 
interesting to see that for him it is still acceptable only 
because this proved invaluable for learning, and teaching, 
the features of shape and form. The collages provided, in 
a manner of speaking, a fresh new creative space for the 
artist, and an effective tool to the teacher’ (Samindranath 
Majumdar and Anuradha Ghosh, ‘The Great Journey of 
Shapes: Collages of Nandalal Bose’, www.artnewsnviews. 
com) 
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Nandalal Bose, Two Untitled Works, 
ink and collage on card, 1959, 13.6 x 8.9 cm. each 
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Nandalal Bose, Untitled, ink and collage on card, 1956, 15.1 x 10.6 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Fish, ink and collage on card, 1954, 9 x 7 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Nocturnal Bird, ink and collage on card, 1954, 
9.3 x 12.2 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Kingfisher, ink and collage on card, 1954, 9 x 6.6 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, Untitled, ink and collage on card, 1954, 10 x 7.6 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, Chairperson, ink and collage on card, 1954, 

10.1 x 7.7 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Sikh, ink and collage on card, 1954, 14 x 9 cm 
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The Postcards 


Quoting the Japanese master printmaker Hokusai who was 
a tremendous influence on his artistic practice, Nandalal 
wrote, ‘Hokusai used to say, How can a man run who 
cannot walk! How can a man dance, who cannot run?’ In 
the act of painting, drawing is like walking, technical skill 
ike running, and successful painting — rhythmic expressions 
of form and feeling with a total beauty - dancing. (Nandalal 
Bose, Vision and Creation, Calcutta, 1999, p. 204) 


Drawing, using different mediums and styles was the 
oundation of Nandalal's art throughout his career, and he 
produced several thousands of works over the span of his 
ifetime, as a way to 'reach the underlying unity of creation. 
(Sonya Rhie Quintanilla and H. Tiffany Lee, ‘The Abode of 
Peace: Nandalal Bose at Santiniketan', Rhythms of India: 
The Art of Nandalal Bose, exhibition catalogue, San Diego 
Museum of Art, 2008, p. 154) Though he was proficient in 
several mediums, it is the drawings that reveal his talent 
and skill more than any other medium. 


Whilst his drawings could be on several different types of 
paper, one of his more frequent choices were small format 
postcards that he would draw on, and then send to friends 
and family all over the country. 'Nandalal studied and 
observed nature through his sketches and drawings on 
postcards. This apparently modest aspect of his oeuvre is 
actually one of the most revolutionary and deeply spiritual, 
and it therefore affords his art its uniquely Indian cast' 
(ibid. p. 125) The number of postcards he produced during 
his lifetime present a revelatory visual diary of his travels 
and sensory experiences. He always carried a stack of 
small cards with him, on which he would both draw and 
write. He would, of course, draw or paint his immediate 
surroundings and the everyday world around him, but often, 
he would sketch out potential ideas for various paintings 
and murals that he was working on. 'His self-devised 
practice of constant sketching of different subjects in 
various styles and media was his way of finding the divine 
unity, which he called life rhythm, that he believed to 
pervade the multiplicity of all things in nature through a 
joyful act of lila (creative play). (ibid.) 


As seen in examples from the current group, his subjects 
were varied. They range from wonderful, realistic 
renderings of different species of animals and birds, to 
several kinds of landscapes that include myriad forms of 
nature from rivers, plants, trees, mountains, valleys and 
hills, some dotted with small figures, others just focusing 
on the bare elements of nature. Trees appear frequently, 
and are something he studied carefully, 'A tree grows 


upward; it is driven by a singular urge to spread towards 
the sky - trunk, branch and leaf. The trunk is like the tree's 
backbone; so its characteristic rhythm has to be drawn first; 
then its main structure with branch and twig, and finally, 
the total image with its bunches of leaves and shoots. 
(Nandalal Bose, op. cit., p. 136) People; farmers with their 
distinctive turbans, village women engrossed in daily 
chores, labourers, musicians with their instruments, were 
also popular choices for him. He would also frequently 
draw fellow artists and other people important to him or 
closeto him, as a way of acknowledging their contributions. 


In order to be able to capture his surroundings or visualise 
a thought, Nandalal carried the tools of his trade with him 
at all times. A bottle of Chinese ink, along with brushes, 
pens, pencils, postcards and scrap paper were permanently 


"placed in his satchel. 


'He made quick graphic impressions, often simplifying 
them to just a few lines as he sought to understand the 
inherent structure of what he was seeing. At times he 
recorded objects in a more analytical way, while at others 
hetransformed them into visual codes of pattern. The more 
he sketched as a day-to-day exercise, the more clear and 
purposeful his idea of art and teaching became! (A. 
Ramachandran, "Reinventing" Nandalal: The Master Artist', 
Rhythms of India: The Art of Nandalal Bose, exhibition 
catalogue, San Diego Museum of Art, 2008, p. 48) 
P 


Interesting to note is that not all Nandalal's drawings were 
done on location. As a practice for both himself and his 
students, he used drawing as a ‘technique to awaken 
impulses to explore experiential realities... A motif or scene 
explored through observation and study from nature 
should then be internalized and reborn from the mind... (R. 
Siva Kumar, 'Nandalal: His Vision of Art and Art Education’, 
Rhythms of India: The Art of Nandalal Bose, exhibition 
catalogue, San Diego Museum of Art, 2008, p. 87) 


There are over two thousand postcards in the current 
group, including approximately two hundred signed by 
Nandalal Bose. Of the rest, many more can be firmly 
attributed to Bose through stylistic traits and the context 
of the subject matter. The remaining works in the group 
are by fellow artists and students who would send 
him postcards documenting their own travels, revealing 
interesting anecdotes and stories of their own experiences. 
The following pages offer a representative sample of 
works by Nandalal Bose, followed by postcards from his 
students. 
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Nandalal Bose, Four Studies of Bats, pencil on card, 1953, 13.7 x 8.7 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Various Animal Studies, various mediums, 13.5 x 9 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Sixteen Untitled Works, various mediums, 15.1 x 10 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Eighteen Untitled Works, various mediums, 15.2 x 9.9 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Portraits, various mediums, 14 x 9 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Eighteen Untitled Works, various mediums, 14 x 8.9 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Untitled, various mediums, 10 x 15.2 cm. and smaller 


i E AR 3 
Various Artists, Views from Japan, mixed media on card, 9 x 13.8 cm. and smaller 


x : b : 
Ramkinkar Baij, Untitled , ink and watercolour on card, 8.8 x 13.6 cm. 


The Student Postcards 


Postcards, as evidenced from the vast number sketched 
and drawn by Nandalal Bose himself, became an effective 
way to both document ideas for his own records, as well 
as share thoughts and ideas, and exchange greetings with 
friends and family around the world. 


Similarly, fellow artists would also send Nandalal postcards 
with interesting drawings or simply a short note marking 
their mutual respect and admiration for each other's work. 
A large number of postcards in the current group are also 
from Nandalal's students who would send him postcards 
visually documenting their travels. They used it as an 
opportunity to both draw or paint as well as share insights 
on their immediate surroundings, or even discuss issues 
related to painting and technique. For example, there is 
one addressed to Nandalal that discusses his Kirti Mandir 
murals in Baroda, and another that laments about how 
there was not enough time to paint on the trip. Most often, 


they were a means to communicate good wishes on the 
occasion of a birthday or a landmark festival. 


The current group of works include postcards from 
Nandalal's children Biswarup and Gouri to each other and 
to their father, as well as postcards to Nandalal from 
Ramkinkar Baij, Rathindranath Tagore, Mukul Dey, Manishi 
Dey, Phani Bhushan, Roop Krishna, Vinayak Masoji, Arai 
Kampo, Indra Dugar and Gopal Ghose, to name a few. 
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Various Artists, Untitled, mixed media on card, 14.7 x 10.5 cm. and smaller 
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Various Artists, Untitled, mixed media on card, 11.1 x 16.1 cm. and smaller 
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Assorted Sketchbooks 


In addition to the Constitution of India and the Ajanta 
sketchbook, there are a further twelve sketchbooks in the 
archives, along with five scrapbooks. 


These sketchbooks contain the following: 


ll 


Anatomical Drawings. Folio 20 x 16 cm., ink on paper, 
variously inscribed. Contains approximately one 
hundred and forty-one anatomical diagrams from 
different periods of art history. The manuscript includes 
one hundred and thirty-three pasted works on paper, 
seven loose works on tracing paper, and one loose work 
on paper. (141) 

Anatomical Drawings. Folio 34.5 x 21.4 cm., ink and 
pencil on paper, variously inscribed by the artist in 
English and Bengali. Contains approximately twenty- 
nine anatomical drawings and studies of the human 
Skeleton, several in the style of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Twenty-three works drawn directly in the book, five 
loose works on paper, one on tracing paper and pasted 
in book. (29) 

Anatomical Drawings. Folio 21 x 16.5 cm, pencil on 
paper, variously inscribed. Contains approximately 
Seventeen anatomical drawings comparing male and 
female bone structure. One loose page of notes in 
Bengali and sixteen works drawn directly in the book. (1 7) 
Early Drawings, Pre-Santiniketan (1905-1921). Folio 
24.5 x 27.4 cm., pencil, ink and wash on paper, ten 
Signed by Nandalal Bose. Contains approximately fifty- 
four drawings and watercolours of various subjects 
including studies of flora and fauna, landscapes and 
figure studies. All loose leaf, several of which are double 
sided. (54) 

Deer Studies. Folio 17.7 x 27.5 cm., ink on tracing paper, 
variously inscribed. Contains approximately twenty 
deer studies based on illustrations and publications of 
Indian miniature paintings, including A Hand Book of 
Indian Art by E.B. Havell. (20) 

Deer Studies Part 2. Folio 17.7 x 27.5cm., ink on tracing 
paper. Contains approximately twenty-five drawings of 
deer studies based on illustrations and publications on 
Indian painting, inscribed with plate numbers of original 
publications alongside studies. Twenty pasted on paper, 
five loose leaf on paper. (25) 


Miscellaneous Studies and Illustrations. Folio 33.4 x 
21 cm, mixed media. Contains approximately one 
hundred and six illustrations and prints. Sixty-eight on 
tracing paper, of which forty-five are signed by Nandalal 
Bose; twenty-three works on paper, of which eight are 
Signed by Nandalal Bose; two etchings, both signed 
within the plate by Nandalal Bose, plus thirteen printed 
magazine cuttings. (106) 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Preliminary drawings. Folio 20 x 16 cm. Contains 
approximately eighteen drawings of various subjects 
including dancers and figures in various styles, seven 
pencil on paper in book, six loose drawings on tracing 
paper and three on paper, and two printed 
reproductions. (18) 

Head Studies. Folio 20.2 x 16.2 cm., pencil on paper. 
Contains approximately fifty-five portraits and head 
and figure studies, nine are signed by Nandalal Bose. 
Binding loose. (55) 

Animal Studies from Classical Indian art. Folio 20 x 16 
cm., ink on rice paper, variously inscribed. Contains 
approximately thirty animal studies laid down into 
sketchbook, plus nine pages of handwritten notes in 
English and Bengali. (39) 

Study Drawings of Landscapes, Costumes and Animals 
(1933). Folio 14.5 x 8.8 cm., pencil on paper, variously 
inscribed. Contains approximately twenty-four studies. 
(24) 

Studies of Everyday Life. Hard-bound folio 34 x 21.3 
cm., variously inscribed, pencil, ink and watercolour 
on paper. Contains approximately eighty-eight studies, 
fifty-two drawings on tracing paper laid down in 
sketchbook, of which forty-one are signed by Nandalal 
Bose; twenty-nine works on regular paper laid down in 
sketchbook of which fourteen are signed by Nandalal 
Bose, Further, seven loose drawings on paper of which 
six are signed by Nandalal Bose, and, eighteen printed 
magazine cuttings. (106) 


SCRAPBOOKS 


1. 


Scrapbook. Folio 19 x 15.5 cm. Contains approximately 
fifty-eight magazine cuttings mainly on Ajanta with 
a drawing in pencil on tracing paper and inscribed 
‘collection of Ajanta/ cuttings from magazines/ 12 Feb. 
1928./n.l. Bose’ on the frontispiece. 


Scrapbook. Folio 33 x 21 cm. Contains approximate! y 
forty-eight magazine cuttings of works mainly by 
Nandalal Bose laid down in a scrapbook. 

Scrapbook. Folio 33 x 21 cm. Contains approximate 
eighty-seven magazine cuttings of works mainly by 
Gaganendranath Tagore and Nandalal Bose laid down 
in a scrapbook. 
Scrapbook. Folio 37 x 27.2 cm. Contains approximate y 
twenty-seven press cuttings of obituaries on Nandalal 
Bose in Bengali and English laid down in a scrapbook. 
Scrapbook. Folio 37 x 27.2 cm. Contains approximate y 
twenty-seven press cuttings of obituaries on Nandalal 
Bose in Bengali and English laid down in a scrapbook. 
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The Sketchbooks in the Archives 


Abanindranath Tagore, Teardrop on a Lotus Leaf, woodblock print on paper, c.1915, image 25.1 x 19. cm., folio 30 x 22.5 cm. 


Attributed to Abanindranath Tagore, Untitled, woodblock print on paper, 
image 26.5 x 30.8 cm., folio 27.4 x 31.6 cm 


Printmaking at Santiniketan 


Printmaking as an art form was part of the curriculum at 
Kala Bhavan from the earliest years. As a teacher, Nandalal 
placed great importance on the 'graphic' medium to his * 
students. They learned different methods of printmaking i 
from various artists that visited Santiniketan, as well as 
through Nandalal's visits to the Far East, where he would 
learn new techniques and come back and experiment on 
his own, as well as eventually teach his students. These 
included woodcut, wood engravings, linocut, etchings, dry 
points, cement blocks and lithographs 


Nandalal's 1924 visit to China and Japan with Rabindranath 
Tagore also helped him understand this medium better, 
and he came back to India with several examples of 
both paintings and prints, in particular Chinese rubbings 
and Japanese colour woodcut prints. He appreciated the 
nuances of Asian painting, and even sent his son Biswarup 
to Tokyo for a few years so that he could learn various print- 
making techniques including ‘lithography, etching, stencil 
and woodblock printing. (John M. Rosenfield, Introduction 
to Rhythms of India: The Art of Nandalal Bose, exhibition 
catalogue, San Diego Museum of Art, 2008, p. 24) After BS ux o 1 à t 
Biswarup returned to Santiniketan, he began producing Nandalal Bose, Untitled, woodblock print on paper, 
several works using the Japanese woodcut technique. image 29.2 x 23.4 cm, folio 31.5 x 25 cm 
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Nandalal Bose, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, linocut on paper laid on 
board, image 29.5 x 18.3 cm., folio 32.4 x 21 cm 


Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Mahatma Gandhi 


Nandalal Bose, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, ink and pencil on paper, 
24.9 x 15.7 cm. 


Linoleum block prints, in particular, were one of the earliest 
prints produced in Santiniketan. Nandalal first used them 
to illustrate Rabindranath Tagore's book Sahaj Path, a book 
for children Gone in 1930-31. Given their close relationship, 
it comes as no surprise that his work took on a political 
role as well. The book was followed shortly by one of 
Nandalal's most iconic images — Bapuji, a linocut using 
'white-on-black' prints that quickly became a symbol of the 
independence movement 


In the spring of 1930, in a major act of non-violent 
resistance, Gandhi and his followers walked from 
Sabarmati to Dandi in order to make salt to protest against 
the British salt tax. Upon his arrival in the coastal village o 
Dandi after walking for twenty-three days, the colonia 
police arrested Gandhi. Upon hearing this news of Gandhi's 
arrest, Bose created Bapuji; showing Gandhi, cane in hand, 
walking with a purposeful and powerful stride. Bose's talent 
for making an aesthetic statement with the simplest o 
materials inspired Gandhi 


This image of Gandhi is one of the most important of the 
20th century; as iconic as the portraits of Che Guevera an 

Chairman Mao, demonstrating the power of printmaking 
to mobilise the masses. Bose was amongst the first to 
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Nandalal Bose, Bapuji, linocut on paper, 1930, image 29.1 x 17.8 cm,, folio 35.6 x 22.3 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, Lady Player Waiting Backstage, etching on paper, 
1931, image 17.1 x 12.5 cm. 


recognise that the image of Gandhi alone had the potential 
to unify a movement beyond the realm of a select few to 
express the collective will of a nation. A few years later, he 
created a similar print of Abdul Ghaffar Khan or the ‘Frontier 
Gandhi', a Muslim freedom fighter who also believed in a 
non-violent approach towards the British, and was a close 
ally of Gandhi. 


Benode Behari Mukherjee, one of Nandalal's most prized 
students, also produced several prints using various 
techniques. In both these artists’ prints, '..there is an 
absence of mechanical detail... their main efforts were 
towards a pictorial graphic surface; they never allowed the 
aesthetic possibilities of printmaking to be inhibited by 
rigid technical details.’ (Nirmalendu Das, ‘A Brief History of 
Printmaking at Santiniketan’, www.artnewsnviews.com, 2011) 


The current group of works includes prints in a variety of 
techniques done by Nandalal Bose, as well as others done 
by Benode Behari Mukherjee, Bireshwar Sen and several 
others at Santiniketan. It is also includes Abanindranath 
Tagore's famous Tear Drop ona Lotus Leaf. 


Nandalal Bose, Lady Dancer Waiting Backstage, etching on paper, 
1936, image 19 x 13.7 cm. 


Nandalal Bose, Sati, ink on paper, c.1908, 28 x 19.7 cm. 
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Nandalal Bose, Four Untitled Prints, various mediums, 14.1 x 9.3 cm. and smaller 
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Nandalal Bose, Two Untitled Prints, relief print, image 18 x 28 cm, folio 21.4 x 29 cm. and smaller 


Benode Behari Mukherjee, Big Tree, lithograph on paper, image 26 x 27.2 cm., folio 34 x 42 cm. 
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The associated label to Benode Behari's work from the 
Lucknow Indian National Congress Exhibition. 
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Kalighat School, Shrimp, watercolour on paper, 20th Century, 27 x 44.5 cm. 


Folk and Kalighat Paintings and their Impact on Modernism 


In reference to Kalighat paintings Ajit Ghose states 'there is 
an exquisite freshness and Spontaneity of conception and 
execution in these old brush drawings. They are not drawn 
with the meticulous perfection that gives such distinction 
to Mughal portraiture. They have not the studied elegance 
and striving-after effect of the charmingly sensitive later 
drawings of the Kangra School .. But there is a boldness 
and vigour in the brush lines that may be compared to 
Chinese calligraphy’ (Ajit Ghose, ‘Old Bengal Paintings’, 
Rupam 27-28, Calcutta, July - October 1926, p. 98) 


Nandalal Bose, Kalighat Series, pencil and watercolour on paper, 
€.1920, 242 x 20.7 cm. 


During the 18th century, Kolkata rapidly expanded to 
become the capital of British India. The city became the 
largest commercial centre in India and artisans from the 
Surrounding areas flocked to the city in search of new 
patrons. One such group of artists were the patuas or scroll 
painters of Bengal who developed a new hybrid style of 
painting that is now known as the Kalighat School. It was 
So named because initially most of the artists producing 
paintings in this style worked near the ghat or landing place 
next to the popular shrine dedicated to Kali, situated on the 
outskirts of the city. 


The rapid expansion of the City encouraged the Kalighat 
artists to adapt their traditional techniques of scroll 
painting to cater to a new urban audience. The artists 
simplified their production methods so that they could 
producea comparatively large number of paintings quickly 
and cheaply, which they could sell to the pilgrims that 
visited the nearby shrine. Unlike Scroll paintings, Kalighat 
paintings were not produced on cloth, but rather cheap 
locally manufactured paper, and their compositions usually 
only depicted a single scene rather than a whole narrative 
sequence. The artists rejected gouache and tempera in 
favour of watercolour, which they could apply to the paper 
quickly in fluid lines with a broad brush. The style was 
minimalist and included little or no background details, but 
the range of subjects depicted became increasingly diverse. 


Although Indian pilgrims were the principal patrons of the 
Kalighat School, Europeans also began to collect these 
paintings as souvenirs when they visited the shrines. 
William Archer, one of the first art historians to write about 
the Kalighat School, noted that the minimalist style could 
be seen as an important forerunner to Some modern 


- 
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movements in the West. He particularly felt that the bold 
tubular forms of Fernand Leger showed a great affinity 
to the Kalighat style. In his book Kalighat Paintings, Archer 
comments that the Kalighat paintings ‘seemingly antedated 
some of the more audacious inventions in the modern 
epoch. (W.G. Archer, Kalighat Paintings, London, 1971) 


The influence of the Kalighat style on the Bengali artist 
Jamini Roy is equally well documented, and the soft 
curvilinear lines of the Kalighat paintings are characteristic 
of a transitional period in his career when the artist moved 
away from an expressionistic style, towards a more 
traditional folk idiom. Interestingly, however, the influence 
of the Kalighat style on other Bengali artists is less 
frequently discussed and so it is important to appreciate 
that several Kalighat paintings and pata paintings from 
Orissa formed part of the personal collection of Nandalal 
Bose. Sugata Bose confirms that ‘Nandalal had briefly 
painted patas in the Kalighat style before he travelled to 
Ajanta, and once he saw the murals there he discerned a 
kinship between the Kalighat and Ajanta styles. He felt that 
the contemporary Kalighat style had a similar relationship 
to the classical Ajanta style as the art of the turn-of-the- 
century Tagore school did to Mughal and Persian painting: 
(Sugata Bose, ‘A Painter's Worldview: the Vision of Nandalal 
Bose’, www.siliconeer.com, 2008) 


Nandalal Bose, Kalighat Series, pencil and watercolour on paper, 
c.1920, 46 x 28 cm. 


Kalighat School, Mother and Child, watercolour on paper, 
20th Century, 45 x 28 cm. 


Considering the artist's interest in all Indian art forms, it 
was natural for Nandalal to be inspired by the minimalist 
style of the Kalighat School and the folk forms of the 
Orissan pata paintings. Numerous elements, such as 
the lions at the base of the Jagannath temple painting, 
clearly become forms that inspire Bose's animals in his 
Durga wórks (illustrated in the section on Religious and 
Mythological Works). Likewise, the treatment of volume in 
the Kalighat works is a method that Bose adopts in his own 
compositions at different moments in his career. More 
problematically, the absorption of these styles raises the 
question of how many of these paintings retained within his 
own collection are also potentially the work of Nandalal 
Bose himself. In some of the examples included here, 
the paintings completed in the Kalighat style are drawn 
directly over pencil sketches completed in the artist's own 
hand, and in these instances it seems logical to assume 
that these works were created by Nandalal. Equally, the 
remarkable wash drawing of a female torso (illustrated 
alongside) reveals a balanced influence of both the Ajanta 
murals and the Kalighat tonal style that Sugata Bose refers 
to in her article, and it is tempting to suggest that it reveals 
animportant moment of stylistic experimentation in Bose's 
career. However, what is most important for the scholar is 
that the appearance of these folk forms within the artist's 
collection, cements the direct influence of these art forms 
upon his own visual vocabulary and pinpoints these precise 
moments of influence. 
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Kalighat School, Lord Krishna and Cow, Saraswati, Lord Ganesha, Hanuman, watercolour on paper, 45.5 x 


27.6 cm. and smaller 


E 
Kalighat School, Mother and Child, pencil on paper, watercolour on paper, 45 x 29 cm. and smaller 
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Jagannath Temple Paintings, Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, mixed media on paper, Orissa, 20th Century, 14.4 x 14.9 cm. and smaller 


The Jagannath Temple, opaque pigment on cloth, Orissa, 20th Century, 74.5 x 61 cm. 
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Various newspaper 

articles celebrating the life of 
Nandalal Bose upon his 
death in 1966. 


HOW TO BUY AT PUNDOLE’S 


Pundole' auctions are open to the public during preview. Clients who are 
registered with us are welcome to attend our auctions. Each sale will have 
a catalogue available to view online approximately 3 weeks before the 
sale. Printed catalogues will be available for select sales approximately 
2 weeks before the sale. Both the online and printed versions provide 
detailed descriptions and estimates for each lot, but we strongly encourage 
prospective buyers to inspect all lots they are interested in, in person, before 
the sale. If this is not possible, please contact us to request a condition 
report. 


A more detailed explanation of our registration and bidding requirements is 
provided below. 


All property sold at Pundole's is subject to the Terms and Conditions of Sale 
printed in the catalogue. Please familiarise yourself with them as they will 
facilitatethe sale process. 


BIDDING 


Prospective buyers may bid in an auction either by being present in the 
saleroom, bidding on the telephone, leaving absentee bids for the auctioneer 
to execute on their behalf, or, bidding with Pundole's LIVE online from a 
computer or any mobile device. 


All bidders need to complete the registration process, as explained in the 
Registration section below. 


To bid in an auction, all buyers should register with Pundole's in advance. 
Buyers can bid in their individual capacity or on behalf of a corporate or other 
entity. 


Bidding in the Saleroom 


Once registration formalities are completed, please collect a paddle from the 
Registration Desk on the day of the sale. A photo identification will be needed 
when the bidder collects the paddle. 


Telephone Bidding 


Registered bidders unable to attend the sale can make arrangements with 
Pundole's to bid on the telephone. As these will be accepted on a first come 
first serve basis, please try to make these arrangements at least 24 hours 
before the start of the auction. 


Absentee / Written Bids 


Registered bidders may also choose to leave Absentee Bids which the 
auctioneer will execute on their behalf during the sale. Please note that 
absentee bids should indicate the maximum limit per lot. All written bid 
amounts left should be in Indian Rupees and at the ‘hammer price’, i.e. 
buyer's premium will be added to the final bid amount should the bid be 
successful. The auctioneer will try and buy the lot at the lowest possible price 
above or at the reserve for the specified lot. 


For any clarifications regarding the registration process and setting 
up telephone or absentee bids, please contact Mallika Sagar at 
mallika@pundoles.com or +91 98202 96510. 


Online / Mobile Bidding 


Registered bidders may log in and bid online for certain auctions on the day 
of the sale. Please complete all registration formalities before the auction 
begins as first time bidders will be required to provide additional information 
as outlined in the registration process below. If bidding with Pundole's for the 
first time, please ensure this procedure is adhered to, as immediate approval 
to bid may not be given in the event the auction has already begun. 


Bidders will be able to follow the auction with Pundole's LIVE through an 
audio and/or video feed and place their bids accordingly. The auction may be 
followed by downloading our mobile bidding application (available for Apple 
and Android devices) or on Google Chrome. 


In the event of any technical difficulties online, bidders may call Pundole's to 
try and be accommodated fora telephone bid, subject toavailability. 


Registration 


Bidders may register in person at the Pundole's office or online through the 
website. 


The following shall be furnished at the time of registration: 
* Acompleted registration form 
* Bank account details as stated on the registration form (name of 
account and number, banker's reference, etc.) 


Supporting documents for an individual 
+ Copy of a valid government issued photo identification, including proof 
of address, i.e.: Passport, Driving License 
* Copy of PAN card 
* Copy of Aadhaar card 


Supporting documents for a corporate or other entity: 
* Acopy of the certificate of incorporation 
* A utility bill bearing the same address as on the form 
* Copy of GST registration certificate 
* A Board Resolution authorising the selected representative of the 
Company to bid in the auction on its behalf and bind the Company, 
together with photo identification of such representative 


Only registered bidders will be allowed to bid in the auction. A letter of 
authorisation shall be produced by any person bidding on behalf of another 
personor entity. (Authorisation Form available on request.) 


PROCESS 
Viewing Works 


All works will be on view prior to the sale. Bidders are encouraged to view 
the works in person and discuss the condition with a representative from 
Pundole's. Written condition reports are also available upon request. Please 
ensure that you request a condition report from Pundole' on the lots that 
may be of interest, prior to the sale. Condition Reports broadly will provide 
details and information to the best of Pundole's abilities, and Pundole's 
cannot be held liable for any information that is erroneously provided or not 
mentioned. These reports have not been done by trained conservators. We 
encourage you to get an additional professional assessment should you 
need. Condition reports will broadly state the physical and visible, damaged 
and restored areas of the artwork. If there is an area specifically mentioned, it 
does not exclude other similar areas, and if there is a problem not mentioned, 
it does not mean that they do not exist. Any statement by Pundole's does not 
constitute a representation, warranty or assumption of liability by Pundole's 
ofanykind. 


Auction 
The sale will be conducted in Indian Rupees. 


All works have a price range or estimate indicated in the catalogue. The 
estimate is the value assigned by Pundole's to each work, keeping in mind 
comparable market examples for objects and the artists’ larger body of work 
forart works. Estimates are only indicative prices, and do not include buyer's 
premium or any taxes, which will be additional. All catalogue descriptions are 
made to the best of Pundole's knowledge, and are their opinion. 


All works are sold subject to a reserve unless specifically indicated 
otherwise. The reserve is the minimum price at which the consignor has 
agreed to sell the work at, and in no case will exceed the low estimate of 
a work. All reserves are kept confidential. Therefore, any bids below the 
reserve will not be considered by the auctioneer to be a 'selling price’. 


Lots are usually opened for bidding below the low estimate, and increased in 
increments of approximately 10%. Any absentee bids that do not meet a 
standard bidding increment will be rounded down to the previous one. All 
increments are solely at the discretion of the auctioneer. 
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Buyer's Premium and Government Taxes 


The final price payable for every lot will be the Hammer Price (the price at 
which the auctioneer's hammer falls) plus a Buyer's Premium of 15%, plus 
applicable Goods and Services Tax (GST) and import duties, as described 
below. 


All works are subject to a 15% Buyer's Premium which will be added to the 
Hammer Price of each sold lot. This 15% Buyer's Premium will be subject 
toapplicable GST at 18%. (Taxes are subject to changes and revisions.) 


All works will be subject to a 12% GST on the Hammer Price of each 
work (excluding the Buyer's Premium). (Taxes are subject to changes and 
revisions.) 


For works that have been imported into India (marked with a # in the 
catalogue), an import duty of 11% (or as applicable at the time of payment) 
on the hammer price will be applicable. A GST of 1255 will be charged on the 
total amount of the hammer price plus the import duty of 11% (or as 
applicable at the time of payment). 


POST SALE 


Payment 


All successful bidders will need to put down a deposit of ten percent of the 
hammer price, either in cash or cheque or by bank transfer to guarantee their 
purchase. Non-payment of all balance payments within fourteen days post 
the sale may lead to forfeiture of the deposit. 


All buyers will be responsible for all duties and taxes payable as a result of the 
sale of the lot. 


Two separate Proforma Invoices will be sent by email to the address 
indicated on the registration form and on the email address provided. One 
proforma invoice for the hammer price plus the GST and the second for 
the buyer's premium plus the GST. Any change to the invoicing name or 
address as given on the registration form should be communicated to 
accounts@pundoles.com within 48 hours of the auction. Two separate final 
invoices will be raised for all purchases as stated here. 


Payment should be made to Pundole's within 14 days of the receipt of the 
proforma invoice. Payment will only be accepted from the same party as 
indicated on the invoice. 


Payment will be accepted through cheques, wire transfers and demand drafts. 


International buyers can pay through wire transfers. Invoices will be raised in 
Indian Rupees. International buyers who have wire transferred money from 
an overseas bank account can be exempt from paying GST and import duty 
(only for applicable lots) on the hammer price if the work is directly exported 
by Pundoles through a licensed shipper, with the appropriate and required 
documentation. GST will still be applicable on the buyer's premium, even if 
the lot is exported out of the country. 


Cheques and demand drafts to be made out to Pundole's, Cheques should 
be drawn on a local Mumbai bank account only. For outstation payments, 
only demand drafts shall be accepted, payable in Mumbai. 


All payments can be sent to: 


Pundole's 

Hamilton House 
Ground Floor 

8 J.N. Heredia Marg 
Ballard Estate 
Mumbai 400 038 


Collection and Shipping 


Pundoles can arrange for local delivery in Mumbai and shipping within 
India and internationally at the buyer's expense. All quotes will be on a 
Cost Insurance Freight (CIF) basis unless instructed otherwise. If Pundole's 


organises delivery even within Mumbai, transit insurance will be mandatory. 
Shipping instructions should be clearly completed on the form provided with 
the invoice, and should be sent back at the earliest Shipping estimates are 
available on request. Please contact shipping@pundoles.com for more 
information. Any purchased lots not collected or shipped within 14 days of 
theauction willbe movedto professional storage, at the buyer's expense. 


Local buyers who have purchased lots imported into India will be obliged 
to settle all invoices, including import duty, GST, etc. before such lots can 
be released from a Free Trade Warehousing Zone for free circulation within 
India. 


Alllots that have been imported into India (marked with a #) have been stored 
ina Free Trade Warehousing Zone. These lots will be cleared and released for 
free circulation within India from the FTWZ upon payment of customs duty 
@ 11% (or as applicable at time of payment) to Pundole’s. 


Shipping for all lots imported into India will only be arranged by Pundole's on 
behalf of the buyer. All packing, shipping, insurance and related expenses will 
be borne by the buyer. 


International buyers who have wire transferred money from an overseas 
bank account can be exempt from paying GST and import duty on the 
hammer price if the work is directly exported by Pundole's through a licensed 
shipper, with the appropriate and required documentation. GST will still be 
applicable on the buyer's premium, even if the lot is exported out of the 
country. 


All items that are either Registered with the Archaeological Survey of India, 
or, are over one hundred years old, or, are National Treasures whether 
specifically indicated in the catalogue or otherwise cannot be exported out 
of India. Pundole's have taken all efforts to determine such lots but do not 
take responsibility for any lack of information or oversight. 


Any works exported from India will be done in compliance with the export 
and foreign exchange laws of the country. Similarly, when importing works 
into a country, buyers should check on any import restrictions or applicable 
duties before confirming a shipping location. While Pundole's will assist 
with both shipping and export, it is the buyer's responsibility to be aware of 
all import and export regulations and obtain any necessary licenses or 
permissions 


All purchases must be collected or shipped within 28 days of the auction, 
subject to the registration process. No works will be delivered or shipped 
before all payments for purchases, shipping and insurance have been 
completed. Pundole's reserves the right to cancel a sale if payment is not 
received within 45 days of the auction. 


For any inquiries, please contact Khorshed Pundole at 
khorshed@pundoles.com 


Registering Antiquities 
For all works in the auction that are registered with the Archaeological 


Survey of India, the buyer will be required to follow the process oftransferring 
ownership from the seller to their name. 


Please note that the name on the invoice and the name on the registration 
certificate will need to be one and the same. 


Once payment has been received in full by Pundoles, the transfer process 
can begin. The property will remain with Pundole's for the duration of the 
transfer process, and will be handed over to the buyer upon completion. 


As agent for the seller, Pundole's is obligated to ensure that the registration 
and transfer process are completed in accordance with the Antiquities and 
Art Treasures Act, 1972. 


Pundoles will not be responsible for any delays in the registration or transfer 
process. While Pundoles will assist with the process, buyers are solely 
responsible for communicating with the ASI and ensuring that the 
Registration Certificate is received by them safely andaccurately. 


All charges, if any, associated with the registration and transfer process will 
be borne by the buyer. 


It is recommended that buyers familiarise themselves with the Antiquities 
and Art Treasures Act, 1972. For further information, please contact 
Pundoles or visit the ASI website - www.asi.nic.in 


All works either registered with the Archaeological Survey of India, or, are 
over a hundred years old, or, are National Treasures, whether specifically 
indicated in the catalogue or otherwise are NON-EXPORTABLE as per the 
Antiquities and Art Treasures Act, 1972 and cannot be taken out of India 


CATALOGUE TERMS 


Please familiarise yourself with the following terminology used to catalogue 
objects. All catalogue descriptions are made to the best of Pundoles 
knowledge, andare their opinion. 


Paintings 


JAMINI ROY 
A work by Jamini Roy 


“Signed... / Dated... / Inscribed...” 
(Pictures, drawings, prints, miniatures, sculptures) 
The work has been signed/dated/inscribed by the artist 


“By Jamini Roy” 
The artist, Jamini Roy, has been directly involved with the work 


“Attributed to...” 
Awork probably executed by the artist 


"Studio of... / Workshop of...” 
A work executed in the studio or workshop of the artist, usually under his 
supervision 


"..School / School of...” 
A work executed by an artist working in the manner of a certain region or 
geographically specific style 


"Manner of...” 
A work executed in a particular artist's style, but at a later date 


Paintings / Objects 


"Circa. / c. ." 
Manufactured around the years specified, or somewhere in that period 


Objects 


"Labelled... / Dated... / Inscribed... / Signed... / Stamped..” 

(Furniture and Decorative Objects) 

The label, dating, inscription, signature or stamp is contemporary with the 
object 


"Marked... / mark of." 

(Silver) 

Indicates the location and year the object was manufactured, based on the 
hallmark symbols on the object and the corresponding information provided 
by the Bradbury Book of Hall marks 


“Marked... / Maker's mark for...” 
(Ceramics/Porcelain) 
Indicates the mark of the manufacturer 


“Meissen style” or “in the style of Meissen” 
The piece is a later work, or done to look like Meissen, but not Meissen 


"weight / total weight ...gms. / ..kgs" 
(Silver) 
Weighing not less than the specified number of grams / kilograms 


"gross weight / total gross weight ... gms. / ...kgs.” 
Weighing not less than the specified number of grams / kilograms including 
any non-Silver additions, e.g.: wooden pieces, glass, mirror, etc. 


Glass, Ceramics and Porcelain 

Reference to damage, missing pieces and/or restoration may be made in the 
lot description. If these details are not mentioned, it does not imply that there 
are no defects to the lot, nor restrict the damage to the specifics mentioned. 
Such information is only provided for reference, and all lots should be 
examined for condition prior to the sale or a condition report requested. 


Lights and Electrical Fixtures 

Lights, chandeliers and electrical fixtures may have been disconnected or 
disabled. Catalogue descriptions do not guarantee wiring or working 
condition, and bidders are encouraged to get them assessed by a qualified 
electrician. 


Furniture 

Pundole's does not accept liability for any additional details, defects or 
alterations with respect to an item of furniture or any other object that was 
concealed by upholstery, or any kind of work that required the lot to be taken 
apart or dismantled. While Pundole's will provide relevant information, all 
furniture and usable objects should be checked for durability and utility. 


Clocks 


Clocks may have been repaired and may include parts which are not original 
and may be sold without pendulums, weights or keys. Pundole's does not 
guarantee working condition and bidders are encouraged to get them 
assessed by a qualified technician. 


Please ensure that you request a condition report from Pundole's on the lots 
that may be of interest, prior to the sale. These reports have not been done 
by trained conservators. We encourage you to get an additional professional 
assessment should you need. Condition reports will broadly state the 
physical and visible, damaged and restored areas of the artwork. If there is 
an area specifically mentioned, it does not exclude other similar areas, and if 
there is a problem not mentioned, it does not mean that they do not exist. 
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TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SALE 


The Terms and Conditions of Sale set out below explain the method by which 
the seller and buyer will complete the transaction of the buying an artwork 
through Pundole's, and the terms each is bound by. 


TERMS OF SALE 


Unless specifically stated, Pundole's does not have a financial interest in any 
of the property offered for sale. Pundole's only acts as an agent for the seller. 


All property will be sold ‘as is’. 


Each auction will have a catalogue printed prior to the sale. Please read the 
catalogue carefully for all details pertaining to the property offered. 


All bidders are encouraged to examine the property offered for sale in person 
prior to the sale. 


Information provided in the catalogue on matters relating to the condition 
report, authenticity, provenance, quality, or art historical relevance, whether 
stated in the catalogue or communicated verbally constitutes an opinion 
from Pundole's. 


Pundole's does not guarantee the frames. 


Pundole's will provide details and information to the best of its abilities, 
and cannot be held liable for any information that is erroneously provided 
or not mentioned. Any statement by Pundoles does not constitute a 
representation, warranty or assumption of liability by them of any kind. 


Pundoles only take responsibility for the information provided regarding the 
Author, name of the artist or basic description of the property as stated in 
the opening line of each lot in capital letters. The information in thecatalogue 
and condition report is meant to help prospective buyers, but is not 
exhaustive by any means, and all buyers are encouraged to supplement that 
information through their own experts or other research. 


Condition reports are available on request. These reports have not been 
done by trained conservators, We encourage you to get an additional 
professional assessment should you need. Condition reports will broadly 
state the physical and visible, damaged and restored areas of the artwork. If 
there is an area specifically mentioned, it does not exclude other similar 
areas, and if there is a problem not mentioned, it does not mean that they do 
notexist. 


Estimates are only provided as indicative values to give buyers a general 
range of the price we expect the work to sell for. It is not to be taken as a 
confirmed price expected for the work. 


Pundole's may withdraw any property before, during or after the auction if in 
its opinion thereis any issue regarding authenticity, ownership or any change 
to the information provided for the artwork when it was consigned. 


THE AUCTION 


By bidding at a Pundole's auction, the bidder enters into an irrevocable 
offer to buy the artwork that has been bid on. Should the bid be successful, 
the buyer agrees to pay the hammer price plus the buyer's premium, all 
applicable taxes, plus any additional charges relating to shipping, storage, 
insurance, import-export permissions and bank transfer fees. 


All registration formalities, as outlined in the Registration/Absentee Bids 
form must be completed prior to the sale. Registration may be done on the 
day of the sale as well, but as a banker's reference is needed, it would be ideal 
to complete the registration process beforehand. Photo identification will be 
required while collecting a paddle. 


In the event that a party is bidding on a third person's behalf, it is the 
party's responsibility to ensure that all paperwork explaining the transaction 
and relationship has been completed prior to the sale as per Pundole's 
registration requirements. 


Paddles are given at Pundole's discretion, and bidders may be refused entry 
tothe auction ornot allowed to bid at Pundole's discretion. 


Absentee bids will be carried out by the auctioneer or a member of Pundole's 
on behalf of the client. This service is offered free of charge, and Pundole's 
does not accept any liability in the unlikely event that the bid is not executed 
or executed incorrectly. In the event the auctioneer has two bids of identical 
values and no higher bids are taken in the saleroom, the bid received on 
the earlier date/time will be given preference. All absentee bids need a 
completed and signed form (available at the back of the catalogue) in order 
for them to be accepted. 


Similarly, telephone bids can be arranged for clients unable to be in the 
saleroom. Telephone bidding will be arranged subject to availability of 
Pundole's staff hence requests should be made as early as possible. This 
service is offered free of charge, and, Pundole's does not accept any liability 
in the unlikely event that the telephone bid is not executed or executed 
incorrectly or the client has been unreachable due to faulty telephone 
connections. Telephone bids may be recorded. 


Bidders may also choose to bid online through Pundole's website or mobile 
bidding application. All registration formalities must be completed before 
the start of the sale, or bidders may not be granted bidding access. Pundole's 
does not accept any liability for online and / or mobile bids that are not 
accepted or not executed correctly. In the event that there is a technical 
problem on the Pundole's website or mobile application, the auction will 
continue. Any online or mobile bids received before the problem occurs will 
be executed. Pundoles does not accept any liability for any technical 
problems incurred either on the website or on the mobile application during 
an auction. Pundole's reserves the right to determine when online and mobile 
bids have been recorded. 


Pundole's is not liable for any delay or time lag incurred in-between the time a 
bid is placed and is received by Pundole's, or, information regarding current 
bid amounts is received by bidders due to slow mobile networks or heavy 
traffic over internet lines. 


Consignors may not bid on their own lots in the auction. 


Pundoles employees and consultants may not bid in the sale as principals 
unless a written bid is submitted 72 hours prior to the start of the sale. They 
may not increase that bid or bid on their own behalf in the room. 


All works, unless specifically indicated otherwise, will be sold subject to a 
reserve. The reserve is the minimum price at which the consignor has agreed 
to sell the Propérty at, and in no case will exceed the low estimate of a 
Property. All reserves are kept confidential. The auctioneer may open the 
bidding by placing a bid on behalf of the seller. The auctioneer may continue 
to bid up until the amount of the reserve, either by placing consecutive bids 
or by placing bids in response to other bidders. In the event that neither an 
absentee bid nor a bid in the room reaches the amount of the reserve, the 
auctioneer will ‘pass’ the Property and it will remain unsold. 


For all bids, the auctioneer's decision is final, and the auctioneer will have full 
discretion to choose, accept or reject bids. While bidding increments will 
usually increase by approximately 10%, the auctioneer has the discretion to 
break or change the increments. In the event of a dispute, the auctioneer 
reserves the right to re-offer the lot and determine the successful bidder for 
the lot. 


The auctioneer will determine the successful and highest bidder for each lot. 
The fall of the auctioneer's gavel shall confirm the close of each lot, and 
the auctioneer will announce whether the lot has been sold or not. The 
successful sale of each lot and the announcing of the successful paddle 
number also marks a successful and irrevocable contract between the seller 
and buyer of the artwork. The buyer accepts full responsibility to pay for the 
lot, as determined by the final hammer price plus the buyer's premium, all 
applicable taxes, plus any additional charges relating to shipping, storage, 
insurance, import-export permissions and bank transfer fees. 


POST SALE INVOICES 


All successful bidders will require putting down a deposit of 10% of the 
hammer price, on completion of each session, either in cash [with a 


self-certified PAN Card] or by cheque or bank transfer to guarantee their 
purchase. Non-payment of all balance payments within fourteen days post 
thesale would lead to forfeiture of the deposit. 


All successful bidders will be sent two proforma invoices within 24 hours of 
the conclusion of the sale, for the purchases made in the sale by email to the 
email address provided in the Registration form. The first proforma invoice 
will include the hammer price plus import duty at the rate of 11% (or as 
chargeable at the time of payment), if applicable, and Goods and Services 
Tax (GST) at the rate of 12% (taxes are subject to changes and revisions). 
The second proforma invoice will include the buyer's premium (15% payable 
on hammer price) plus applicable GST at 18% (taxes are subject to changes 
and revisions). 


For works that have been imported into India (marked with a # in the 
catalogue), a GST of 12% will be charged on the total amount of the hammer 
price plus the import duty of 11% (oras applicable at the time of payment) 


The proforma invoices will be sent to the name and address of the 
successful bidder as stated on the registration form. Any changes to this 
should be sent to accounts@pundoles.com or via written communication 
within 48 hours of the sale being completed. 


Final invoices for purchases made in the sale will be sent to the name and 
address of the successful bidder as stated on the registration form within 14 
days of the conclusion of the auction. Invoices will reflect the final amount 
payable for all lots purchased. The total invoice price will be divided into two 
separate invoices as stated above. 


In applicable cases, additional invoices / debit notes for packing, shipping, 
insurance and storage (if applicable), will be sent separately 


PAYMENT 


Payment should be made within 14 days of receipt of the proforma invoices 
via email. Payment will only be accepted from the same party as indicated on 
the invoice. 


Payment will be accepted through cheques, wire transfers and demand 
drafts. 


International buyers can pay through wire transfers. Invoices will be raised in 
Indian Rupees. 


NON-PAYMENT 


If the buyer fails to make payment on any purchases within 14 days of the 
receipt of the proforma invoices, Pundole's has the right to take whatever 
action they deem necessary, including legal proceedings to ensure that the 
contract between seller and buyer is fulfilled. 


Incase of payments delayed beyond their respective due dates, the following 

willbe charged: 

i) Interest at the rate of 18% per annum from due date till payment, 

ii) Storage charges at the rate of ? 1,000/- per day per property from the 
expiry of 28 days of the auction, and 

iii) Insurance at the rate of 0.25% of the price of the property per month from 
date of auction 


Late charges will be calculated based on the total purchase price plus taxes 
and all charges related to shipping, and insurance and storage. Pundoles 
will give the buyer suitable notice, failing which, at the sole discretion of 
Pundole's further steps may be taken, which may include cancelling the 
sale, re-offering the property and restricting any further bidding in Pundoles 
auctions. 


Pundole's has the right to re-offer the property for auction or private sale 
if payment is not made by the original purchaser within 45 days of the 
conclusion of the auction. In the event the property is re-offered, the original 
buyer will have to bear any and all financialloss borne through the process of 
reselling the work. This includes any monetary shortfall between the original 


amount fetched at auction and the new price obtained at resale as well as all 
losses related to commissions, premiums, shipping, insurance and storage 
charges, legal fees, and all applicable taxes. Due credit will be given for any 
part payment made by the buyer. 


SHIPPING 


Shipping forms will be included with the invoices, and all shipping 
instructions, whether local or international should be communicated to 
Pundoles within 7 days of receipt of the invoices. 


All purchases must be collected or shipped within 14 days of payment of the 
invoices. If after full payment the buyer fails to collect the Property or arrange 
for shipping within 14 days of payment, Pundole's will move the Property to 
storage and charge the buyer storage and insurance charges that will have to 
becleared priorto collection. 


Local buyers who have purchased lots imported into India will be obliged 
to settle all invoices, including import duty, GST, etc., before such lots can 
be released from the Free Trade Warehousing Zone for free circulation within 
India. 


Alllots that have been imported into India (marked with a #) have been stored 
ina Free Trade Warehousing Zone. These lots will be cleared andreleased for 
free circulation within India from the FTWZ upon payment of customs duty 
(011% (or as applicable at the time of payment) to Pundole's. 


Shipping for all lots imported into India will only be arranged by Pundole'ss 
on behalf of the buyer. All packing, shipping, insurance and related expenses 
willbe borne by the buyer. 


Shipping can be arranged by Pundole's for both local and international 
shipments. In all cases, a third party will be used to pack, handle and ship 
the goods to their final destination. The work will also be insured at the 
buyer's expense while in transit. While we will use a reputed and experienced 
art shipper, any mishap related to shipping and packing is not Pundole's 
responsibility, and does not constitute part of the original contract between 
the seller and the buyer. 


International buyers who have wire transferred money from an overseas 
bank account may be exempt from paying GST on the hammer price if the 
work is directly exported only by Pundole's through their authorised licensed 
shipper, with the appropriate and required documentation. GST will still be 
applicable on the buyer's premium, even if the lot is exported out of the 
country. 


If there is any loss or damage to the property of any nature whatsoever while 
the property is in the possession of Pundoles or in transit the Buyer shall not 
hold Pundole's responsible or liable for any such loss or damage and shall 
not claim any sum whatsoever from Pundole's as costs, losses or damages. 
The Buyer agrees that it shall accept the proceeds of an insurance claim that 
maybe settled/sanctioned by Pundole's insurance company by its policy in 
fulland final settlement. 


Any works exported from India will be done in compliance with the export 
and foreign exchange laws of the country. Similarly, when importing works 
into a country, it is the buyer's responsibility to check on any import 
restrictions or applicable duties before confirming a shipping location. While 
Pundoles will assist with both shipping and export, it is the buyer's 
responsibility to be aware of all import and export regulations and obtain any 
necessary licenses or permissions. 


Import/Export licenses may take considerable time to obtain. Payment to 
Pundole's for the purchase of the artworks should not be held up because 
of any shipping related issues. No sale may be cancelled due to lack of 
information on export and import procedures. 


LIEN AND TRANSFER OF TITLE 


Pundole's shall be entitled to retain all property sold in various lots to the 
same purchaser, until amounts due to them from such purchaser have been 
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received in full. Subject to this the Buyer may collect the properties within the 
prescribed time frame. 


Riskand responsibility for the lot (including frame, glass and other breakable 
materials where relevant) and transfer of title passes to the buyer only after 
paymentis receivedin full. At no point is copyright transferred to the buyer. 


Pundole' has the right to have a lien on the purchases for which payment is 
due until all outstanding dues are paid. All works can only be collected or 
shipped only upon receipt of all dues. 


REGISTERED ANTIQUITIES AND NATIONAL ART TREASURES 


All works as classified by the Government of Indía's Antiquities and Art 
Treasures Act of 1972 as National Art Treasures, and, all property that is 
either registered with the Archaeological Survey of India or over one hundred 
years old is NON-EXPORTABLE and cannot be taken out of India. The works 
willbe subject to all local taxes. 


Please do note that all items that are registered with the Archaeological 
Survey of India, or, are over one hundred years old, or, are National Treasures 
whether specifically indicated in the catalogue or otherwise, cannot be 
exported out of India. Pundole's have taken all efforts to determine such lots 
but do not take responsibility for any lack of information or oversight. 


All works deemed to be over one hundred years old, which are classified by 
the Government of India and the Archaeological Survey of India (ASI) as 
Antiquities need to be registered with the office of the ASI. For works already 
registered, the ASI requires that ownership be transferred into the new 
owner's name post the auction. While Pundole's will assist with the process, 
all responsibility to abide with the guidelines and rules as provided by the 
ASI is the sole responsibility of the buyer. Please refer to the section titled 
REGISTERING ANTIQUITIES in the ‘How to Buy at Pundole’s’ section. 


LIMITED WARRANTY 


Pundole's make no warranties whatsoever, directly or indirectly with respect 
to any material in the catalogue with the exception of the Author, name of the 
artist or a basic description of the property as stated in the opening line of 
each lot in capital letters 


If there is any dispute regarding a lot that has been proven wrong to 
Pundole's satisfaction (as subject to the terms laid out below), Pundole's will 
cancel the sale and refund the total amount (hammer price plus buyer's 
premium excluding all taxes) to the buyer. The buyer will hand the disputed 
property back to Pundole's. This clause is subject to the following: 


a) The period for this warranty is applicable for 3 years from the date of 
the sale. 


b) The current owner of the property is the original buyer from Pundole's, as 
demonstrated through invoice records, including being the only owner 
from the date of the sale to the date of the dispute being brought to 
Pundole's. 


C) The artwork in dispute must be returned to Pundoles in the same 
condition as it was handed over in at the time of purchase. 


d) Thereasons for the dispute should be made in writing to Pundole's with 
all supporting evidence including two expert opinions from leading 
scholars in the field that should be mutually agreed upon by the buyer 
and Pundole's. 


e) Pundole's and the buyer have a right to examine the property together 
and discuss the reasons for the dispute before cancelling the sale and 
refunding the money to the buyer. Pundole's will have the right to make 
the final decision. 


f) The artwork is without doubt the same work that was purchased at 
auction 
If in the interregnum, any taxes or duties are paid, these shall not be returned 


or reimbursed by Pundoles and Pundole's shall have no liability on this 
account whatsoever. 


Itis the seller's responsibility to return the net amount received to Pundole's 
within a period of 30 days, and it is Pundole's responsibility to add the buyer's 
premium and refund the total amount to the buyer within a period of 10 days. 
If the seller does not return the money to Pundole's, Pundole's is not liable to 
return the disputed property back to the Seller. 


PUNDOLE'S LIABILITY 


Pundole's agrees to refund the money in the case of a disputed sale as set 
out in the preceding clause. Any damages incurred during shipping, packing, 
handling are not within the purview of Pundole's liability. 


Apart from what is stated above, neither the seller nor Pundole's, any of its 
employees, offices or agents shall be responsible for or give any guarantee, 
representation or warranty of any kind or assume any liability for the 
accuracy or correctness of any statement of whatever kind concerning 
any Property, concerning authorship, date, medium, origin, authenticity, 
exhibition history, historical relevance, provenance, attribution, or any lack of 
information provided, or any omissions, faults or defects in any lot. 


Itis agreed and understood that the recession of a sale and the refund of the 
Hammer price and the Buyer's premium paid by the Buyer at the time of 
purchase is the sole remedy that may be sought by the Buyer, and such 
remedy is exclusive and in lieu of any other remedy which may be available 
under law. Pundole's shall not be liable for any incidental or consequential 
lossesor damages incurred or claimed. 


COPYRIGHT 


All images, illustrations and written material printed in this catalogue is the 
sole property of Pundole's and should not be used by anybody including 
the buyer without prior permission. Copyright and all other rights are not 
transferred to the buyer during the sale of an artwork. All trademarks, logos 
are a registered trademark of Pundole's. Any rights not expressly granted 
herein arereserved. 


WAIVER 


No failure to exercise nor any delay in exercising any right, power, privilege or 
remedy under this Agreement shall in any way impair or affect the exercise 
thereof or@perate as a waiver thereof in whole or in part. No single or partial 
exercise of any right, power, privilege or remedy under this Agreement shall 
prevent any further or other exercise thereof or the exercise of any other 
right, power, privilege or remedy. 


SEVERABILITY 


If any part of the Conditions of Sale is found by any court to be invalid, illegal 
or unenforceable, that part shall be discounted and the rest of the conditions 
shall continue to be valid to the fullest extent permitted by the law. 


LAW AND JURISDICTION 


In the event of any disputes and differences arising between the parties 
pertaining to this agreement the same shall be referred to the arbitration 
of a Sole Arbitrator appointed under the provisions of the Arbitration and 
Conciliation Act, 1996. The Arbitration shall be conducted in English and the 
venue thereof shall be Mumbai and in English. The Courts in Mumbai shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction. 
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